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To  all  our  readers  everywhere  we  send  sincere 
Christmas  greetings  in  the  words  of  Louise  Darcy's 
lovely  poem,  written  especially  for  The  Link: 


CHRISTMAS  PEACE 

Let  us  keep  Christ  in  Christmas 
No  matter  where  we  go 
Upon  this  day  so  hallowed. 
Deep  peace  our  hearts  will  know 
If  humbly  we  remember 
God's  own  beloved  Son, 
Who  ever  guards  and  guides  us, 
Who  cares  for  everyone. 
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THE  REAL  MEANING  OF  CHRISTIVIAS 

Down  beneath  the  rush,  the  frantic  search  for 
gifts,  the  gay  parties,  you  and  I  need  to  discover 
the  real  meaning  of  Christmas.  What  is  it? 

Christmas  means  that  Christ  is  born.  "And  the 
Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  God  came 
down  into  time  in  the  person  of  the  Babe  of  Bethle- 
hem and  the  Man  of  Galilee. 

Christmas  means  that  Christ  is  found.  The  Wise 
Men  followed  the  Star  and  found  the  child  Jesus 
and  his  mother.  Christmas  comes  to  any  heart,  no 
matter  the  time  of  the  year,  that  finds  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Savior  I 

Christmas  means  that  Christ  is  given.  The  Sur- 
vey Bulletin  points  out  that  though  the  church 
has  celebrated  Christmas  almost  two  thousand 
years,  still  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
earth  have  no  Christmas  because  they  know  nothing 
about  it.  It  is  our  Christmas  opportunity  to 
share  Christ  with  someone  else. 
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Smart  as  he  is,  modern  man 
slill  needs  the  message 
of  Christmas 


The  Star  of  Bethlehem — Just  a  Nova? 


By  GLENN  D.  EVERETT 


pl^,  ROBABLY  no  aspect  of  the 
fei^  Christmas  story  meets  with 
T^j  more  skepticism  in  a  scien- 

tific age  than  that  of  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem.  The  Star  has  become  the 
universally  recognized  symbol  of 
Christmas  for  the  believer,  and,  in  a 
sense,  is  also  the  symbol  of  the  skep- 
tic of  our  day. 

"The  Star  of  Bethlehem  was  ob- 
viously just  a  super-nova,"  the  per- 


son of  skeptical  mind  says.  "Such 
novae  appear  from  time  to  time  when 
a  star  suddenly  develops  an  imbal- 
ance of  hydrogen  and  helium  ions. 
Our  scientists  have  watched  such 
novae  expand  to  tremendous  size  and 
then  rapidly  cool  and  fade  away  after 
releasing  a  large  amount  of  energy  in 
the  form  of  heat  and  light." 

Appearance  of  such  a  nova  would 
be    particularly    spectacular    in    the 


A  nova  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "A  star  which  suddenly  increases  its  light  and  energ\ 
output  tremendously,  and  then  sinks  back  to  relative  obscurity." 
Was  this  all  that  happened  at  Bethlehem? 


clear  desert  sky  over  Palestine  and 
would  be  taken  by  simple  people  as  a 
"sign  in  the  heavens,"  an  omen  of  a 
coming  event.  In  this  case,  the  antici- 
pated event  was  the  birth  of  a  Mes- 
siah who  would  lead  the  Jews  out 
from  under  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

The  rationalist  goes  on  to  dismiss 
the  entire  Christmas  story  as  the 
product  of  minds  that  were  over- 
worked in  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  birth  of  a  child  under  unusual 
circumstances. 

The  skeptic  points  out  that  when 
Jesus  gi'ew  to  manhood,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  he  should  hear  of  the 
strange  events  connected  with  his 
birth,  even  though  Mary  kept  them 
"locked  within  her  heart,"  and  he 
would  believe  he  was  divinely  oi- 
dained  to  be  the  Messiah. 

Quite  clearly,  many  Jews  thought 
that  the  Messiah  would  be  an  earthly 
king  who  would  set  Palestine  free 
from  the  yoke  of  Rome.  When  Jesus 
proclaimed  a  spiritual  kingdom,  tliey 
turned  against  him,  and  before  he 
had  won  very  many  converts,  they 
contrived  to  have  him  executed  as  a 
dangerous  revolutionary  by  the  Rom- 
an governor,  Pontius  Pilate. 

But  the  authorities  had  not  moved 
fast  enough.  Some  of  Jesus'  followers 
claimed  to  have  seen  him  after  death 
and  they  went  on  to  preach  his  radi- 
cal doctrines  winning  an  increasing 
number  of  converts  until  the  nev/  re- 
ligion had  swept  through  the  entire 
civilized  world  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  rationalist  argues  that 
this  was  all  a  very  understandable 
sociological  phenomenon  and  there 
clearly  wasn't  anything  divine  about 
it  at  all. 


T  ET  us  take  a  Httle  closer 
■*-'  look  at  the  Star  and  at  the 
state  of  man's  scientific  knowledge 
today  which  enables  him  so  easily  to 
explain  away  the  Bible. 

Collectively,  the  human  race  is  far 
from  humble  this  Christmas  in  the 
year  a.d.  1958.  The  Romans  of  Jesus' 
day  were  arrogant,  but  they  were 
careful  to  propitiate  the  clay  gods 
that  served  as  their  deities,  ever  con- 
scious of  how  short  was  human  Hfe 
and  how  fragile  were  human  accom- 
plishments. They  were  to  that  extent 
humble.  Much  of  the  human  race 
today  is  not  only  arrogant,  but  recog- 
nizes no  deity  whatsoever.  Man  has 
gained  so  much  power  through  scien- 
tific discovery  in  the  past  century 
that  he  is  in  grave  danger  of  thinking 
that  he  is  running  this  universe  and 
master  of  his  own  future,  without 
reference  to  God. 

This  danger  is  not  confined  to  the 
areas  under  Communist  control, 
where  "scientific  atheism"  is  taught 
by  compulsion  in  the  public  schools, 
but  has  permeated  a  large  segment 
of  society  in  Christian  nations  such 
as  America. 

We  are,  as  a  human  race,  drunk 
with  the  power  that  has  been  given 
us  by  science.  In  the  Hfetime  of  some 
who  are  still  living,  man  has  ad- 
vanced from  where  the  fastest  trans- 
portation possible  was  a  good  horse 
to  where  transonic  planes  go  three 
thousand  miles  an  hour,  which  is 
fifty  miles  a  minute,  and  artificial 
earth  satellites  circle  the  earth  every 
ninety  minutes. 

We  have  learned  nearly  everything 
that  we  actually  know  about  the 
universe  just  in  the  last  twenty-five 


\ears.  A  recognized  encyclopedia 
which  I  own  pubHshed  in  1932  still 
says,  "The  Star  Vega  appears  to  be 
the  center  of  the  known  universe, 
about  which  all  the  stars  revolve.  .  .  ." 
It  says,  "The  atom  is  the  smallest  in- 
dissoluble unit  of  an  element.  .  .  ." 

Both  statements  are  grotesquely 
false,  yet  represented  the  latest 
scientific  information  only  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  when  many  of  our 
present  scientific  leaders  graduated 
from  college. 

What  we  think  we  know  today 
may  seem  just  as  ridiculous  twenty- 
five  years  from  now  as  this  1932  en- 
cyclopedia does  today. 

What  little  we  do  know  with  as- 
surance today  ought  to  make  us 
humble.  We  know  that  the  earth  is 
a  small  planet  circling  a  small  star  in 
one  corner  of  a  medium-sized  galaxy 
(the  center  of  which  is  the  Milky 
Way).  We  know  this  galaxy  of  100,- 
000,000  stars  is  but  one  of  millions 
of  galaxies — maybe  even  billions — 
that  populate  the  incredibly  vast  dis- 
stances  of  outer  space. 

On  this  earth  man  can  live  only 
within  the  narrow  temperature  range 
between  30-80  degrees  Fahrenheit 
(annual  average).  This,  in  an  envir- 
onment where  the  temperature  of 
space  is  minus  400  degrees  and  the 
surface  of  the  sun  is  10,000,000  de- 
grees! Man  can  live  within  only  lim- 
ited tolerances  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Too  much  or  too  little  of 
either  poisons  him. 

We  have  seen  airplanes  fly  faster 
than  sound  and  have  seen  satelfites 
reach  out  beyond  gravity  into  empty 
space  itself.  So  naturally,  we  assume 
that  man  will  soon  be  traveling  to 


the  Moon  and,  before  many  yeais 
have  passed,  will  set  foot  on  the  des- 
erts of  Mars  or  the  frozen  wastes  of 
Jupiter. 

Having  unlocked  nature's  store- 
house of  energy  by  learning  to  split 
atoms,  the  whole  universe  seems 
ours. 

/^UR  satellites  tell  us  that  just 
^^  beyond  the  earth,  about  1400 
miles  out,  exists  a  band  of  radi- 
ation so  deadly  and  intense  that  an 
unprotected  man  would  absorb  a 
lethal  dose  in  only  thirty  seconds. 
Does  this  band  of  radiation  become 
more  intense  as  we  go  out?  After 
all,  the  sun  is  a  vast  atomic  furnace. 
Its  deadly  rays  are  dissipated  by  the 
ions  in  the  ozone  of  the  upper  air. 
We  may  not  be  going  out  into  space 
to  do  any  travel  at  all  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, no  matter  what  the  science  fic- 
tion writers  dream  up! 

Still,  suppose  we  do  somehow 
master  the  difficult  problem  of  space 
travel?  How  far  are  we  going  to  go? 

If  we  travel  at  twice  the  speed  of 
our  present  satellites,  or  36,000  miles 
an  hour — 10  miles  per  second,  600 
miles  per  minute — we  can  reach  the 
moon  in  six  hours,  forty  minutes. 
Easy.  We  can  get  to  Venus  in 
twenty-four  days  and  Mars  in  fifty- 
eight  days,  when  they  are  closest  to 
the  earth.  Not  quite  so  easy,  but 
feasible.  But  it  would  take  us  IIJ2 
years  to  get  to  Pluto,  the  planet  far- 
thest out  in  our  solar  system.  And 
only  then  would  we  be  embarking 
upon  our  real  journey  into  space! 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Russian 
scientists  are  correct  to  say  that  tlie 
pressure  of  light  waves  is  so  intense 


in  outer  space  that  they  can  be  har- 
nessed into  a  form  of  photon  energy 
that  will  di-ive  space  ships  at  the 
speed  of  light,  186,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond. 

But  assume  that  we  can  eventually 
tiavel  at  a  speed  approaching  that 
of  light.  How  far  will  we  go?  It 
will  take  over  four  years  to  get  to 
the  nearest  star.  That  isn't  very  far 
along  the  road.  It  will  take  no  less 
than  26,000  years  to  get  just  to  the 
center  of  our  own  galaxy!  And  this 
is  only  one  galaxy  among  millions.  In 
something  over  100,000  years,  we 
could  get  to  the  galaxy  nearest  ours. 
In  two  bilhon  years  we  could  get 
out  to  the  one  farthest  away  that  we 
see  now  with  Palomar's  eye,  except 
that  that  is  where  it  was  two  billion 
years  ago  and  who  knows  where  it  is 
mow  or  will  be  two  billion  years  from 
:now? 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  un- 
less Einstein's  theory  is  monumen- 
tally wrong,  we're  stuck  out  here  in 
tthis  end  of  this  galaxy  not  just  now, 
Ibut  for  all  time  to  come. 

Was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  then 
fust  a  super-nova?  Even  if  it  were, 
isn't  it  interesting  that  it  exploded 
at  just  the  moment  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  born?  Why?  Sheer  coincidence? 

The  birth  of  the  child  Jesus 
caused  considerable  local  excitement 
at  the  time.  But  does  this  explain 
why  he  became  so  eloquent  a  preach- 
er thirty  years  later?  He  might  just 
as  well  have  become  a  carpenter  like 
Joseph  and  the  excitement  would 
all  have  blown  over,  as  just  another 
false  report.  And  why  did  he  go 
against  all  Jewish  tradition  and 
everything  that  even  his  own  dis- 


ciples expected  of  him  and  preach 
such  a  strange  kingdom  as  he  did? 
Why  did  he  die  willingly  on  the  cross 
when  he  was  only  thirty-three? 

One  has  to  agree  to  a  very  large 
number  of  most  unusual  coincidences 
to  put  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
events  occurring  at  that  time  down 
merely  to  superstitious  events  asso- 
ciated with  the  appearance  of  a 
super-nova  in  the  heavens. 

ON  Christmas  1958  look  again 
at  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Does 
the  world  need  his  unique  message 
today? 

What  could  it  possibly  need  more? 
Look  back  fromx  our  imaginary  flight 
into  space  and  take  a  candid  and 
detached  view  of  our  base  of  oper- 
ations, the  planet  Earth.  There  we 
see  the  nations  of  man  quarreling 
and  bickering.  Are  we  going  to  use 
the  great  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
last  century  to  wipe  out  poverty  and 
disease,  to  explore  the  universe,  and 
to  build  happier  and  richer  lives  for 
ourselves  and  posterity? 

If  we  tell  the  truth,  unpleasant 
though  it  is,  the  prospect  on  Christ- 
mas 1958  is  that  mankind  will  use 
these  great  scientific  discoveries  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  himself 
and  all  his  works!  Either  there  will  be 
a  universal  catastrophe  that  will  put 
mankind  back  into  the  caves  or  de- 
stroy human  life  completely,  or  he 
may  wind  up  under  the  rulership  of 
an  evil,  cynical  dictator.  The  concen- 
tration of  life-destroying  Strontium- 
90  in  the  upper  atmosphere  from  our 
atomic  tests  alone  is  evidence  of  the 
peril  in  which  man  lives. 

What  is  in  danger  of  destroying 


man  today?  Wild  animals,  such  as 
plagued  our  ancestors?  A  great  epi- 
demic of  disease  like  the  Black 
Death?  A  collision  of  our  galaxy 
with  another?  None  of  these  things. 
Man  is  in  danger  of  destroying  him- 
self. The  evil  in  men's  hearts  thi-eat- 
ens  to  undo  all  the  good  that  a  thou- 
sand generations  have  accomplished. 
The  message  of  Christmas  1958  is 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men"  just  as  it  was  on  that  first 
Christmas.  Man  needs  this  message 
even  more  urgently  today  than  he 
needed  it  then.  He  needs  it  much 
more  than  he  needs  a  space  ship,  a 
new  guided  missile,  or  anything  else 
of  a  material  nature. 


Let  the  skeptic  ask  himself  if  a 
God  powerful  enough  to  control  this 
vast  creation  that  extends  as  far  as 
the  greatest  telescope  can  see,  was 
powerful  enough  to  send  a  super- 
nova or  any  other  miraculous  event 
needed  to  capture  men's  attention. 
And  whether  God  cared  enough 
about  this  funny  little  race  of  two- 
legged  creatures  on  this  tiny  little 
planet  attached  to  a  second-grade 
star  in  the  far  reaches  of  a  medium- 
sized  galaxy  in  one  corner  of  creation 
to  bother  to  send  his  own  Son  as  a 
messenger  to  them  and  tell  them  how 
to  live  together  and  how,  eventually, 
to  conquer  the  real  secrets  of  this 
universe?  ■  ■ 
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This  poster  is  appearing  in  Protestant  churches  all  over  the  USA  in  support 
of  the  United  Clothing  Appeal  for  ten  million  pounds  of  usable  clothing  in  1958. 
"Let  the  Idle  Clothing  in  Your  Closet  Go  to  Work  to  Help  Someone  in  Need 
Overseas." 
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By  ETHELYN  M.  PARKINSON 


Edward  J.  Challoner  had  three  reasons  for  going  home 
at  Christmas  time 


HE  Mayville  Gazette  arrived 
as  Edward  J.  Challoner  fin- 
ished packing  his  seabag. 
Mouth  pursed,  Seaman  Challoner 
read  the  sports  page  and  put  on  a 
smug  look. 

"Now,"  he  informed  Seamen 
George  Whipple  and  Clinker  Burn- 
side,  "I've  got  three  reasons  for 
going  home.  First,  I'm  making  it 
definite  with  Anne  Scharping.  Sec- 
ond, I'm  singing  in  the  Christmas 
pageant  she's  directing."  He  stiuck  a 
pose,  and  roared:  "We  three  kings 
of  Orient  are  .  .  ." 

"Eddie!"  Clinker  patted  his  shoul- 
der. "Not  here,  Caspar!  Remember 
what  they  said  about  creating  a  dis- 
turbance." 

"What's  your  third  reason?" 
George  Whipple  asked. 

Edward  beamed.  "I've  got  a  httle 
duty  to  perform  on  the  board." 

"The   board?" 

"Right."  Edward  paused  impres- 
sively. "The  Mayville  School  Board." 

Clinker  stared.  "How  come  an  ig- 
noramus like  you  is  on  the  school 
board?" 

Edward  took  no  offense.  "It's  sim- 
ple. Mr.  Potts  resigned.  I  wrote,  and 
asked  to  be  appointed.  No  one  else 

IS 


wanted  it — so  I'm  on.  I've  got  a  pain- 
ful job  to  do."  He  winked.  "Very  sad. 
I'm  going  home  and  fire  the  EngUsh 
teacher." 

Seaman  Whipple  stared.  "You 
can't  do  that!" 

"Oh,  cant  I!" 

"Eddie,  you  have  to  have  some- 
thing against  the  guy." 

"O.K.!  Have  a  look  at  this  football 
record!  Mayville  High  won  four 
games,  and  lost  twelve!" 

Whipple  frowned.  "Are  you  telfing 
us  the  English  teacher  doubles  as 
football  coach?" 

"As  of  next  semester,"  Edward 
smiled,  "hell  be  neither.  Remember 
that  song  about  the  whole  world  in 
his  hands?  This  man — Harlan  Bailey 
— had  my  whole  world  in  his  hands 
one  time,  and  tried  to  wreck  it. 
Now—"  he  cupped  a  hand — "r\'e 
got  his — right  here!" 

Clinker  cocked  an  eyebrow.  "Bet 
he  went  for  Anne!" 

"Listen,  pal!  As  far  as  Anne's  con- 
cerned, Edward  J.  Challoner  is  the 
only  man  in  this  world,  or  outer 
space!  Bailey  has  a  wife,  the  former 
Polly  Trent.  Polly  has  Bailey — and 
my  sympathy.  Come  on,  if  you're 
going  to  drive  me  to  the  plane." 


"As  far  as  Anne's  concerned,  Edward  J.  Challoner  is  the  only  man  in  this 
world,  or  outer  space!" 


Edward  felt  good.  He  had  gone 
without  the  luxuries  of  a  sailor's  Hfe, 
and  the  ring  was  paid  for.  He  was 
going  to  place  it  on  the  finger  of  the 
girl  beside  whom  all  others  were  but 
store  window  mannikins. 

Anne  Scharping  was  beautiful — 
witness  page  twenty-six  of  her  col- 
lege yearbook,  whence  she  smiled 
forever  as  Sweetheart  of  Sigma  Chi. 

Anne  was  smart.  She  had  a  B.E. 
and  a  teaching  job,  to  prove  it.  She 
was  good.  She  taught  a  church 
school  class,  and  directed  the  choir. 

She  had  good  taste,  proved  by 
preferring  Edward  Challoner  to  all 
competition. 

"I  know  why  you  rate  with  Anne," 
Clinker  teased.  "She's  a  small  sweet 
type  who  goes  overboard  for  muscles. 


Muscles  in  the  lovin' 
the    manly    chest, 
head — " 

"And    a    big,    fat 
added.  "Eddie,  you' 
ceited  man  I  know, 
riding  for  a  fall,  you 

Edward  grinned, 
mixed  with  the  ex- 
back  home." 


arms,  muscles  in 
muscles    in    the 

ego!"  Whipple 
re  the  most  con- 
and  if  you  aren't 
should  be!" 

"You've  got  me 
English  teacher, 


TUTE  reached  town  at  half  past  nine. 
-^  -*■  He  touched  base  at  home  long 
enough  to  kiss  his  sister  Willma,  who 
mothered  him,  shake  hands  with  her 
John,  assure  both  that  he  felt  perfect 
— and  back  out  his  car. 

The  church  was  lighted.  Edward 
waited  in  the  car.  When  the  door 
opened  and  he  saw  Anne's  small  fig- 
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ure  in  the  light,  he  swaggered  for- 
ward to  greet  her. 

"Pardon  me,  lady.  I'm  Caspar. 
Have  you  seen  anything  of  Melchior 
and  BaltJiazar?" 

He  heard  her  little  gasp,  before 
she  spoke  his  name,  half  laughing, 
half  crying.  He  held  out  his  arms,  but 
Anne  remembered  her  dignity. 

Edward  walked  beside  her. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  me  know?" 
she  asked  him. 

"Wanted  to  surprise  you.  Did  you 
save  my  part  for  me?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Edward!  We've  had  only 
two  rehearsals." 

"Let's  di'ive  around  a  while,"  he 
said,  "in  the  car." 

"What's  this,"  she  asked  him, 
laughing,  "about  your  being  on  the 
school  board?" 

"I  had  a  reason." 

"You  never  do  anything  without  a 
reason,"  Anne  said. 

"Right!  This  time,  it's  Mr.  Bailey." 

"Harlan?  Our  English  teacher?" 

"Our  ex-English  teacher.  And  ex- 
coach." 

Her  silence  told  him  that  she  un- 
derstood— and  was  stunned.  After  a 
moment  she  spoke,  "Edward,  they 
have  a  little  baby.  Harlan's  saving  for 
his  doctorate.  He  needs  this  job.  He 
should  never  have  been  asked  to 
coach.  He's  an  excellent  English 
teacher." 

Edward  smiled  down  at  her,  in 
the  moonlight.  "I  never  told  you,  did 
I,  why  I  got  my  high  school  diploma 
from  a  correspondence  school?  Your 
boy  friend  flunked  out  of  Mayville 
High — -thanks  to  Mr.  Harlan  Bailey." 

"Edward,  one  credit  in  English 
couldn't — " 


"Oh,  yes,  it  could!"  He  explained. 
He  had  left  school  at  sixteen.  "I 
thought  I  was  smart.  I  thought  the 
farm  was  my  future." 

At  seventeen,  he  had  returned  to 
Mayville.  "They  let  me  crowd  three 
years'  work  into  two.  I  could  just 
make  it.  The  second  year,  I  needed 
every  credit  I  was  working  for.  I  was 
no  giant  in  English.  I  figured  just 
getting  by  in  it,  would  do.  I  gave  it 
the  least  time,  and  collected  two  D's 
from  Miss  Somerfield,  first  semester. 
Then — Bailey  replaced  her."  Edward 
hesitated.  "Anne,  I've  told  you  I'd 
had  a  few  dates  with  PoUy  Trent,  one 
summer." 

"Yes.  Before  she  met  Harlan.  Ed- 
ward, I'm  sure — " 

"So  am  I.  Just  the  same,  I  think 
Bailey  had  a  grudge  from  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  me.  I  think  he  enjoyed 
flunking  me.  We  had  the  system  you 
have  now.  We  took  our  cards  to  the 
teachers  for  quarterly  grades.  They 
marked  the  grades  in  our  presence, 
and  discussed  them.  Bailey's  was  my 
last  class  of  the  day.  I  put  the  card 
down  before  him.  He  had  to  see  my 
A's  and  B's,  for  the  quarter.  I  can 
see  him  yet.  A  young  upstart — 
twenty-three.  He  made  his  'F'  big 
and  black." 

Anne  winced.  "What  did  you  say, 
Edward?" 

"I  said,  'Thanks,  Mr.  Bailey.' " 

"You  didn't  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion?" 

"That's  what  he  wanted." 

"Maybe — if  you'd  just  asked  him 
to  have  a  heart — " 

"He  wanted  that,  too.  He  wanted 
me  to  crawl.  That  was  in  March.  He 
never  had  a  chance  to  put  the  final 
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But  she  said,  "Edward — I  can't!"  He  was  stunned.  "You  can't?' 


'F'  on  my  card.  I  didn't  give  him  the 
satisfaction.  I  went  to  my  four  other 
teachers.  I  thanked  them  for  the 
two  'B's'  and  two  'A's' — and  walked 
out  of  Mayville  High.  On  commence- 
ment I  was  in  uniform.  But  I  vowed 
there'd  be  a  reckoning — and  this  is 
it." 

She  was  silent.  They  had  driven 
into  the  countiy,  and  the  car  slowed 
as  they  neared  the  old  farm. 

Edward  looked  at  it  with  an 
amount  of  homesickness.  The  orchard 
lifted  bare,  silvered  fingers.  Moon- 
light gleamed  on  the  roofs  of  the  twin 
silos  and  on  the  whiteness  of  the 
wooden  fence  around  the  goose  run. 

Edward  chuckled  softly.  "Anne, 
see  that  goose  run?  When  I  was 
twelve,  we  had  forty  geese,  and  a 
smart-aleck  young  gander  who 
thought  he  owned  the  place.  When  I 
was  sent  to  the  barn,  I  used  to  detour 


through  the  goose  run,  on  purpose. 
He  used  to  come  squawking  and  half 
flying  to  meet  me.  He'd  grab  my 
pants  leg  and  escort  me  to  the  barn 
gate.  Then  he'd  go  back  to  the  geese 
and  flap  his  wings  and  strut  and  brag 
about  the  way  he  protected  them 
from  the  intruder. 

"One  day,  just  to  tease  him,  I 
reached  down  and  grasped  his  neck 
in  my  hand  and  dragged  him  to  the 
gate.  The  poor  fellow  was  mighty  hu- 
miliated. He  didn't  go  back  to  the 
geese.  He  sat  alone  in  a  comer,  griev- 
ing. 

"The  next  time  I  went  thi-ough  the 
run,  he  stayed  in  his  corner — and  al- 
ways after  that.  He  never  challenged 
me  again." 

"That  was  too  bad,"  Anne  said 
softly. 

"Yes,"  Edward  said.  "The  fun  was 
gone — for  both  of  us.  I  would  never 
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have  done  it,  if  I'd  known  it  would 
break  him." 

He  turned  and  drove  back  to  town 
down  Emily  Street  to  Anne's  house. 

Her  father  had  enjoyed  a  fireplace 
fire.  It  still  smoldered,  and  in  its 
glow  Edward  showed  Anne  the  ring. 

She  turned  it,  gently.  Her  face  was 
beautiful  in  the  light,  and  his  heart 
filled  as  she  turned  to  him. 

But  she  said,  "Edward — I  can't!" 

He  was  stunned.  "You — can't?" 

"It  isn't  enough — your  love." 

"Anne,  I've  worked  and  studied — 
dreamed  and  planned — "  His  voice 
broke.  His  pride  stiffened.  "Excuse 
me  for  telling  you.  I  didn't  expect  to 
have  to  plead!  I  thought  you  loved 
me!" 

He  waited  for  her  to  say  she  did. 

The  words  she  spoke  were  incred- 
ible. "Suppose  I  tell  you  I'd  like  to 
go  on  as  we  have.  And  that — well, 
people  don't  need  to  know  it  isn't 
the  real  thing." 

He  lived  an  anguished  eternity  be- 
fore his  diy  lips  whispered,  "I'll  have 
to  think." 

"Naturally,  Edward.  And  mean- 
while, there  are  other  things.  The 
pageant.  Rehearsal's  at  seven,  tomor- 
row night." 

Dully,  he  said,  "I'll  pick  you  up." 

"Fine!"  she  smiled  brightly.  "I'll 
bet  you're  hungry." 

"No — thanks."  He  would  never  be 
hungry  again. 

C  OMETIME  in  the  long  night,  Ed- 
^  ward  thought  of  the  gander.  "I 
know  how  he  felt,"  he  thought,  "with 
the  ego  taken  out  of  him.  It's  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
living  thing." 


At  seven,  he  heard  Willma's  chil- 
cken  singing  Christmas  hymns.  It 
seemed  unreal.  A  dream. 

So  did  breakfast.  He  would  have 
to  tell  John  and  WilLma,  when  he 
could  do  it  without  cracking  up. 

John  said,  "You'll  hear  from  the 
school  board,  Eddie.  There's  a 
wrangle  on  over  Bailey." 

Willma  spoke.  "They  want  to 
crush  him,  Eddie.  They  want  to  take 
the  heart  out  of  him." 

"It's  Doc  Horton,"  John  said.  "Doc 
says  it's  because  the  team  has  made 
a  poor  showing.  Well,  it's  a  rooky 
team.  And  it  happens  Horton's 
spoiled  kid  flunked  Bailey's  English 
course,  and  had  to  be  yanked  off 
Bailey's  team." 

"What  a  spot  for  a  teacher!"  Will- 
ma said. 

The  telephone  rang.  It  was  Doctor 
Horton  for  Edward.  "Eddie?  Some- 
one told  me  you  were  back,  boy.  I'm 
sure  glad  you're  here  to  break  the 
tie  on  this  Bailey  deal."  He  hesitated, 
"I  know  how  you  feel.  Bailey  flunked 
you  once,  didn't  he?" 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer. 
"He's  an  upstart,  Eddie.  Too  cocky. 
He  said  he'd  coach — that  was  to  get 
the  job.  But  he's  bound  he'll  prove 
Shakespeare  is  more  important  than 
a  live  athletic  program.  Sandra  War- 
ner opposes  firing  him.  So  does  Judge 
Smithwick.  But  I  say  we've  got  to 
break  that  boy's  pride.  Will  I  see 
you,  Eddie?" 

"I'll  see  you.  Doctor."  Edward 
turned  from  the  phone. 

"I  could  hear  him!"  Willma  ex- 
claimed. "You'd  think — at  Christmas 
time — "  her  voice  trembled.  "Doctor 
Horton  is  such  a  great  Christian,  too. 
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He's  in  the  pageant.  Did  Anne  tell 
you?  He's  one  of  the  Wise  Men — 
singing  sanctimoniously  as  a  saint! 
Oh,  there's  the  phone!" 

It  was  Mrs.  Warner.  "Edward,  I 
hope  you're  on  our  side  in  the  Bailey 
controversy.  We'd  Uke  to  reheve  Har- 
lan of  the  coaching,  and  make  him 
head  of  the  English  department.  He 
has  the  makings  of  a  great  educator. 
But  you  know  the  vicious  system. 
You  can't  teach  in  a  city  unless  you 
have  experience.  You  get  that  in 
small  towns — where  you  may  have  a 
contract  if  you'll  coach  music  or 
athletics.  Edward,  the  meeting's  at 
ten,  tomorrow — " 

"I'll  be  there,  Mrs.  Warner,"  Ed- 
ward said. 

That  day  he  walked  in  his  unreal 
world,  going  through  the  motions  of 
living,  aware  constantly  of  his  per- 
sonal misery. 

He  picked  Arme  up  at  seven.  They 
talked  lightly,  too  brightly,  pretend- 
ing. 

The  church  smelled  of  Christmas 
— of  spruce  boughs  and  candles. 
Christmas  music  drifted  from  every- 
where. 

Edward  found  Doctor  Horton  in 
the  vestiy.  "Who's  Balthazar?"  the 
doctor  asked.  "Eddie's  Caspar.  I'm 
Melchior." 

Harlan  Bailey  stood  in  the  door- 
way. "I'm  Balthazar,"  he  said.  He 
smiled  at  Edward,  and  ofiFered  a 
hand.  "Hello,  Eddie.  How  are  you?" 

He  looks  the  same,  Edward 
thought.  A  little  older. 

He  said,  "I'm  fine."  Battered  and 
bruised,  beaten  and  bleeding  in  his 
soul.  Grieving  in  a  corner.  "Just  fine, 
Mr.  Bailey."  As  if  you  care.  "How 


are  you?"  As  if  I  care  one  tiny  bit. 

"I'm  well,  thank  you."  Bailey 
tinned  to  Doctor  Horton.  "Good  eve- 
ning. Doctor." 

"Merry  Christmas!"  the  doctor 
said. 

Merry  Christmas. 

Anne  put  the  gifts  in  their  hands. 
"For  tomorrow's  rehearsal,  you'll 
wear  the  royal  robes  and  crowns." 

"We'll  feel  just  as  royal  as  kings," 
the  doctor  joked. 

"And  humble  as  shepherds,"  Bai- 
ley added. 

The  strains  of  "We  Three  Kings" 
began,  and  the  three,  with  their  gifts, 
moved  forward,  singing,  toward 
the  feet  of  the  infant  Christ. 

'  I  'HE  board  met  at  ten,  the  next 
-^  morning. 

Judge  Smithwick  spoke  first.  "I've 
visited  Bailey's  classes.  We'll  make 
a  mistake  if  we  let  him  go.  We  need 
men  like  him  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Anita  Seagrave  answered 
him.  "Harlan  Bailey  has  defied  us 
from  the  beginning,  has  done  exactly 
as  he  pleased.  A  teacher  needs  hu- 
mility. I'm  for  making  that  young 
man  eat  humble  pie." 

"Personally,"  Sandra  Warner  said, 
"I  don't  think  humility  is  taught  by 
wishing  a  man  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  taking  away  his  Hving  with  the 
next  breath." 

Doctor  Horton  was  expansive. 
"Personally,  I  haven't  anything 
against  the  boy.  People  say  it's  be- 
cause he  flunked  Ted.  I  don't  be- 
lieve my  boy  deserved  to  flunk — but 
it's  not  that.  I'm  sure  Eddie,  here, 
would   hate    to    have   people    think 
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"I  didn't  pass,  Mom,  but  I  got  an  A 
for  effort!" 


he  holds  a  grudge  because  Bailey 
flunked  him.  The  fact  is,  I  knelt  be- 
side Bailey  at  the  church  last  night 
and  felt  nothing  but  brotherly  love 
toward  him.  But  I  thought  he  ought 
to  have  the  ego  taken  out  of  him. 
He's  not  indispensable.  Eddie  here 
got  his  diploma  without  him,  and 
has  something  earned  toward  his 
degree." 

Edward  stood.  "That's  right,"  he 
said.  "I  got  my  diploma  the  hard 
way.  Also,  I  think  it's  good  for  a 
fellow  to  learn  humihty.  I've  learned 
some.  But  last  night  I  knelt  beside 
Dr.  Horton  and  Harlan  Bailey  and 
I  thought  it  didn't  mean  a  thing — if 
I  brought  hate  with  me  to  the  feet 
of  One  who  didn't  crush  the  spirit 
of  Simon  Peter  who  denied  him, 
a  Thomas  who  doubted  him — or 
even  of  a  Saul  of  Tarsus.  A  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart  is  one  thing. 
A  broken  man — a  broken  spirit — is 
another.  I  wouldn't  want  it  on  my 
soul." 

'  I  'HE  Gazette  was  peddled  at  four 
-*-  o'clock,     and     Mayville    learned 


that   Harlan    Bailey   would   become 
head  of  the  English  department. 

At  seven,  Edward  called  for  Anne. 
She  came,  holding  up  her  left  hand. 
"The  ring,  Edward.  I'll  wear  it  to- 
night." 

Dazed,  he  reached  into  his  pocket. 
"I  thought — " 

He  felt  her  soft  hand  over  his 
mouth.  "I  said  your  love  wasn't 
enough.  Edward,  it's  easy  to  give  a 
gift  of  love  to  someone  who  loves 
you  back.  But  when  it's  someone 
who  has  wronged  you,  that  takes 
real  giving.  It's  the  valuable  gift.  If 
you  could  give  only  the  easiest  gift 
that  cost  the  least,  I  didn't  want  it. 
Now  I  know  you  can  give  the  other 
kind." 

Harlan  Bailey  joined  them  at  the 
church  door.  Three  men  entered  the 
vestry — a  doctor,  a  teacher,  a  sailor. 
Three  Wise  Men  emerged. 

"Here,"  Anne  smiled.  "Your  myi-rh, 
Harlan.  Your  frankincense,  Edward. 
Doctor,  your  gold." 

The  organ  played  softly.  The  star 
gleamed.  On  Judean  plains,  shep- 
herds knelt  in  wonder  and  the  angels 
sang. 

Time  passed,  and  thi^ee  royal 
shades  came  marching  out  of  the 
East,  robed  in  emerald,  ruby,  and 
sapphire.  Their  jeweled  crowns 
caught  the  hght  and  held  it  in  little 
molten  pools. 

Their    gift-bearing   hands    looked 
much  alike.  Their  hearts  were  hid- 
den to  the  eyes  of  men. 
''Gold  I  bring,  to  crown  Him  again. 
.  .  ."  sang  Melchior. 

The  eyes  of  the  others  met,  smiled 
briefly  and  returned  to  the  star. 
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a  Common  Language 


By  PAUL  W.  GLAD 


AVE  you  ever  stopped  to 
think  how  important  the 
American  flag  is  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States?  Old  Glory 
waves  over  public  buildings  and 
military  installations.  Americans 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag.  Military 
personnel  salute  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  civilians  doff  their  hats. 
The  flag  means  much  to  us  be- 
cause it  is  more  than  a  piece  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  cloth;  it  stands  for 
the  United  States  of  America!  It 
stands  for  our  nation — an  organiza- 
tion of  races  and  peoples,  poHtical  in- 
stitutions and  forms,  geographic 
provinces  and  sections.  This  is  a 
rather  complex  idea — the  nation — 
and  like  many  other  ideas,  theories 
and  beliefs,  requires  symbols  for 
meaningful  expression.  The  flag  is 
only  one  of  many  such  symbols  that 
we  use  every  day.  Just  as  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  sometimes  used  a  sign 
language  to  communicate  with  one 
another,  so  we  today  use  the  sign 
language  of  symbolism.  Symbols 
speak  a  common  language. 

Our  Common  Use  of  Symbols 

Many  of  the  great  men  of  Ameri- 
can history  are  associated  with  cer- 
tain symbols.  George  Washington  is 


frequently  (though  inaccurately) 
identified  with  a  hatchet  or  a  cherry 
tree.  A  log  cabin  suggests  the  humble 
origins  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  rail- 
spHtter  President.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  a  cartoonist's  delight  be- 
cause so  many  symbols  could  be  used 
to  identify  him  in  caricature:  flash- 
ing teeth,  pince-nez  glasses,  or  the 
campaign  hat  of  a  Rough  Rider. 

We  commonly  use  the  language  of 
symbolism  to  point  up  certain  traits 
in  people.  If,  for  example,  we  de- 
scribe a  man  as  a  Hon,  we  would 
probably  be  understood  to  mean 
that  he  is  courageous,  stiong,  and  of 
dignified  bearing.  Again,  if  we  re- 
ferred to  the  man  as  a  fox,  we  would 
suggest  other  traits  such  as  cunning 
and  shrewdness. 

What  will  be  our  relationship 
toward  the  man  we  think  of  as  a 
hon?  Will  we  not  show  him  great 
deference  and  respect?  Whether  we 
are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  our  pattern 
of  conduct  toward  him  is  based  upon 
the  symbol  of  the  lion. 

Just  as  symbols  often  influence 
human  relationships,  they  also  help 
us  to  understand  the  beliefs  which 
we  profess.  "What  the  symbol  does," 
writes  Cyril  C.  Richardson,  "is  to 
give  reality  meaning,  so  that  we  can 
participate   in   it."   The    symbol,    in 
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other  words,  may  often  be  our  point 
of  contact  with  the  deepest  truths 
of  our  Christian  faith. 

Christian  Symbols 

The  early  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church  clearly  understood  the  value 
of  symbols.  Archeologists  and  stu- 
dents of  church  history  have  found 
a  wealth  of  symbolism  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  where  early  Christians 
worshiped  in  order  to  avoid  detec- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  common  sym- 
bol in  the  catacombs  is  that  of  the 
fish,  and  the  sacred  fish  illustrates 
the  depth  and  richness  of  meaning 
sometimes  associated  with  a  single 
symbol. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fish  was  as- 
sociated with  baptism.  Tei*tullian, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  church 
fathers,  wrote  at  the  dawn  of  the 
third  century,  "We  are  little  fish, 
and  like  our  Fish,  Jesus  Christ,  we 
are  bom  in  the  water,  and  we  are  not 
safe  in  any  other  way  than  by  re- 
maining in  the  water." 

The  sacred  fish  also  represents 
food — in  this  case,  sacrificial  food. 
And  as  sacrificial  food,  the  fish  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Beyond  this,  the  fish  symbolized 
the  resurrection.  The  fish  portrayed 
in  the  catacombs  is  often  in  the 
form  of  a  dolphin,  the  friend  of  man 
and  of  the  shipwrecked  sailor,  their 
guide  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed. 

Significantly,  the  Greek  word  for 
fish,  Ichthus,  could  be  made  to 
serve  as  an  acrostic  for  the  phrase, 
"Jesus  Christ,   Son  of  God,  Savior." 

As  the  Christian  Church  grew,  the 
symbols  associated  with  it  multi- 
plied.   The    cross,    in    a    variety    of 
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forms,  eventually  became  the  most 
widely  used  of  Christian  symbols. 
It  was  the  cross  that  focused  the  at- 
tention of  men  upon  the  central  fact 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  God.  That  Jesus  truly 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  He 
should  be  worshiped  together  with 
the  Father  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  shown  in  the  many  symbols  of 
the  Trinity.  The  most  common  of 
these,  of  course,  was  the  equilateral 
triangle. 

The  symbohsm  of  the  fish,  the 
cross,  and  the  triangle  was  used 
widely  throughout  the  year,  but 
special  symbols  came  to  be  adopted 
for  special  seasons  and  church 
holidays.  Colors,  for  example,  as- 
sumed significance  in  this  connec- 
tion. Green,  the  color  associated  with 
growth  in  nature,  became  the  color 
of  the  Trinity  season  and  symbolized 
growth  in  the  Christian  fife.  Red, 
suggestive  of  fire,  was  adopted  for 
use  on  Whitsunday,  or  Pentecost, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  in  tongues  of 
fire  descended  on  the  disciples. 
White,  signifying  purity,  came  to  be 
used  for  Christmas,  Easter  Sunday, 
and  other  occasions  relating  to  Jesus. 

The  Light  of  Christmas 

The  symbolism  associated  with 
the  Christmas  season  provides  a  fas- 
cinating subject  for  study  and  spec- 
ulation. It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
first  Christians  held  no  special  ob- 
servance of  Christ's  nativity.  Believ- 
ing as  they  did  that  His  return  from 
Heaven  was  imminent,  they  were  far 
more  interested  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past.  It  was  the  second  and 
not   the   first   appearance    of   Christ 


on  earth  that  held  their  attention 
and  captured  their  imagination.  Fur- 
thermore, the  exact  year  and  date  of 
the  Nativity  were  shrouded  in  un- 
certainty. Because  no  one  knew  for 
certain  when  Jesus  had  been  bom, 
there  was  for  centuries  much  con- 
jecture about  when  the  Son  of  God 
should  have  been  born.  Those  who 
pondered  this  problem  attempted  to 
make  the  date  of  Christ's  birth  logi- 
cally consistent  with  their  theology. 
For  this  reason,  the  date  on  which 
we  celebrate  Christmas  is  in  itself 
symbolically  significant. 

According  to  the  Roman  calendar 
inaugurated  by  Julius  Caesar,  De- 
cember 25  marked  the  winter  solstice 
when  the  sun  reached  its  lowest  point 
and  began  again  its  rise  in  the  heav- 
ens, bringing  with  it  new  life  and 
new  light.  In  pagan  Rome,  this  event 
was  preceded  by  a  riotous  holiday 
period  known  as  the  Saturnalia,  in 
honor  of  the  God,  Saturn.  Lasting 
from  December  17  to  December  24, 
the  Saturnalia  was  the  occasion  for 
feasting  and  merriment,  for  the  ex- 
change of  gifts,  for  the  decoration  of 
public  places   with  flower  garlands. 


Why  did  church  leaders  choose  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  this 
time  of  year?  Doubtless  many  con- 
siderations entered  into  their  think- 
ing. For  one  thing,  they  may  have 
wished  to  encourage  sobriety  among 
Christians  while  others  succumbed 
to  frivolity.  But  more  important,  the 
winter  solstice  might  easily  be  asso- 
ciated with  Him  who  said,  "I  am  the 
light  of  the  world;  he  who  follows 
me  will  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
will  have  the  light  of  hfe."  What 
could  be  more  fitting  than  to  com- 
memorate at  this  time  of  year  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, and  to  win  for  Him  worshipers 
of  a  physical  sun  in  an  earthly  sky! 

Christmas,  as  it  is  celebrated  in 
our  day,  still  encompasses  many 
practices  and  traditions  that,  how- 
ever charming  and  pleasant,  bear  no 
direct  relation  to  the  Christian  mes- 
sage. Few  would  want  to  abandon 
Christmas  trees,  mistletoe,  holly, 
presents,  family  gatherings,  Santa 
Glaus,  and  other  delights  of  the  sea- 
son. Yet  the  Christian  must  not  for- 
get that  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  a 
new  light  came  into  the  world.  It  is 
a  light  that  radiates  from  everyone 
who  acknowledges  Him  as  God  and 
Savior,  for  Jesus  said,  "You  are  the 
light  of  the  world.  A  city  set  on  a  hill 
cannot  be  hid.  Nor  do  men  fight  a 
lamp  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but 
on  a  stand,  and  it  gives  fight  to  all 
in  the  house.  Let  your  fight  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works  and  give  glory  to  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven."  q  ■ 


This  year  everybody  plans  to  do  their 
Christmas   shopping  early — next   year. 
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Feeding  children   at    Pusan   Children's    Charity   Hospital   in   Korea   are 
Canadian-born  nurse  Margaret  Wiens  (left)  and  Dr.  Suero 


^^g|  HRISTMAS  1958  on  Happy 
Mountain,  Pusan,  Korea,  is 
quite  a  contrast  to  the 
Christmas  of  1950.  Then  thousands 
of  refugees  from  parts  north  had 
flooded  the  city.  Indeed  there  was  no 
room  in  an  inn  anywhere — not  even 
a  stable.  Children,  with  dirt)%  frost- 
bitten, emaciated  bodies,  roamed  the 
streets  searching  among  the  crowds 
for  loved  ones  they  had  lost.  Many 
children,  too  weak  to  cry,  lay  dying 
on  the  streets. 

There  were  others  who  had  come 
to  Pusan — not  refugees  who  had  fled 
from  the  North.  Am^ong  these  were 
the  GI's  from  America  and  soldiers 
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from  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
European  nations  who  made  up  the 
United  Nations'  defense  force.  For 
them  it  was  also  a  bleak  Christmas — 
no  lights,  no  gay  store  windows,  no 
family  reunion. 

nPHE  sight  of  the  star-studded  sky 
^  above  in  the  dark  night  reminded 
Sgt.  Jones  of  the  Bethlehem  Star  that 
had  led  the  Wise  Men  many  years 
before  to  the  infant  Jesus.  Had  the 
birth  of  Jesus  been  a  failure — two 
thousand  years  had  passed  and  stiU 
no  peace?  But  deep  down  in  the 
heart  of  Sgt.  Jones  there  was  the 
peace  that  the  Savior  had  brought 
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to  him.  He  thought  of  the  verse,  "In 
the  world  you  have  tribulation;  but 
be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome 
the  world."  Again  he  heard  the  cries 
of  the  childi-en,  then  looked  up  at 
the  bright  stars.  Surely  there  was  an 
answer  for  this  Christmas. 

Suddenly,  he  was  inspired  with 
an  idea.  Calling  to  his  friends,  he 
exclaimed,  "Let's  go  to  the  PX  and 
get  candy  and  gum,  and  play  Santa 
Claus  for  these  orphans!"  His  com- 
panions were  eager  and  soon  they 
were  in  the  PX,  spending  all  their 
pocket  money,  and  returning  with 
bags  of  sweets  for  the  children.  After 
they  had  treated  them,  they  headed 
for  the  Army  compound,  but  they 
couldn't  get  rid  of  the  Httle  ones. 
They  followed  the  GI's.  What  could 
they  do  with  them?  "Go  home,"  the 
fellows  shouted.  But  they  knew; 
these  children  had  no  home.  The 
smallest  and  weakest  were  taken 
along  to  the  barracks;  the  others 
were  left  to  huddle  together  in  a 
nearby  raikoad  station.  All  night 
Sgt.  Jones  lay  on  his  cot  thinking  of 
the  plight  of  these  homeless  ones. 

NEXT  day,  he  contacted  his 
Korean  school-teacher  friends, 
who  were  serving  as  interpreters, 
and  together  they  found  an  old 
building  alongside  a  mountain  called 
"Happy."  Let's  call  it  "Happy  Moun- 
tain" they  exclaimed.  Soon  Sgt.  Jones 
had  collected  his  buddies  who  imme- 
diately began  to  scrounge  for  cans 
to  be  hammered  out  for  repairing 
the   roof,    glass   for   windows,    army 
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"Of  Korea's  many  heart-breaking 
sights,  perhaps  the  one  which  twists 
the  heart  most  painfully  is  the  face 
of   the   emaciated   child. 

"You  see  the  face  repeated  in  al- 
most every  bed  at  the  Pusan  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  The  pitiful  little 
child  looking  up  at  you  is  not 
aware  that  the  smile  you  give  him 
is  backed  by  a  heart  full  of  tears — 
tears  which  you  manage  to  hold 
until  you  are  are  out  of  sight  of 
the  unsmiling  orphan. 

"And  this  child  is  one  of  the  for- 
tunate ones!  Though  his  body  may 
be  twisted  and  full  or  sores,  he  has 
a  roof  over  his  head  and  a  tin  food 
cup  in  his  hand. 

"Yes,  these  are  the  fortunate 
ones!  There  are  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, emaciated  and  sick,  who  are 
never  found  by  someone  who  cares 
enough  or  is  able  to  give  them  food 
and  shelter." 

— Rev.  James  Claypool,  Director  of 
Korea  Church  World  Service. 
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cots  and  blankets.  Within  a  day  the 
house  was  bulging  with  children. 
With  their  pocket  money,  the  sol- 
diers hired  a  Korean  "mama-san" 
and  "papa-san"  to  take  care  of  the 
children.  What  a  wonderful  Christ- 
mas 1  A  home  for  a  hundred  lost  chil- 
dren. They  had  made  room  in  the 
inn,  and  now  there  was  happiness  in 
the  heart  of  the  lonely  GI. 

As  the  months  went  by,  hundreds 
of  children  came  to  Happy  Mountain 
and  were  cared  for  by  the  voluntary 
eflForts  of  the  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form. Everyone  had  a  job.  Letters 
went  home  for  clothing  and  bedding 
and  boxes  returned  from  homes  in 
America.  Sons  who  had  once  written 
with  lonely  and  bitter  hearts,  now 
crammed  their  letters  full  of  love  for 
the  children  and  news  of  activities  in 
their  behalf. 

Among  the  multitudes  of  children 
who  came  to  Happy  Mountain,  there 
were  many  sick  and  emaciated  and 
urgently  in  need  of  hospital  care.  It 
was  here  that  the  Medics  came  into 
the  picture.  They  spent  their  off-duty 
hours  at  night  helping  the  children 
in  many  ways:  giving  blood,  setting 
broken   limbs   and   performing    sur- 


gery. A  large  number  of  the  children 
had  tuberculosis  and  had  to  be 
segregated.  The  Douglas  Aircraft 
Corporation  on  hearing  the  plight 
of  these  children,  contributed  funds 
to  the  Mayor  of  Pusan  for  a  Hospital. 
An  old  Japanese  hotel  was  renovated 
and  became  the  first  children's  hos- 
pital in  four  thousand  years  of 
Korean  history. 

BY  the  second  Christmas,  Sgt. 
Jones  had  returned  to  his  home 
in  Oklahoma.  Behind  him  were 
Happy  Mountain  and  many  other 
orphanages  that  had  been  started  by 
the  American  GI  as  a  result  of  his 
compassion  for  the  suffering  children 
on  the  edge  of  the  battlefield.  Out 
of  Happy  Mountain  also  had  come 
the  Pusan  Children's  Charity  Hos- 
pital, which  today  serves  a  constitu- 
ency of  106  orphanages  in  the  area, 
representing  a  population  of  approx- 
imately eleven  thousand  children, 
about  one-fifth  the  total  of  fifty 
thousand  children  in  orphanages  m 
South  Korea.  There  are  also  many 
abandoned  children  on  the  sti-eets, 
often  small  babies,  who  can  now  be 
brought  to  the  hospital. 


Walk  and  Hospital  Building,  Christmas,  1937 


Christmas  of  1956  saw  a  new  hos- 
pital. An  Army  surgeon  on  duty  in 
the  area  had  seen  hundreds  of 
children  crowded  into  the  Japanese 
hotel  hospital.  Children  lay  two  on 
a  small  cot,  with  less  than  a  foot's 
length  between.  A  modern  hospital 
was  needed  to  serve  the  children  in 
the  Pusan  area.  Under  the  Armed 
Forces  Assistance  to  Korea  program 
construction  materials  were  secured 
and  the  Men's  Brotherhood  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 
in  America  supplied  the  funds  for 
labor  costs. 

Today  a  staff  composed  of  fifty 
Koreans,  headed  by  an  American- 
trained  pediatrician,  serve  the  chil- 
dren. Two  American  missionary 
nurses  serve  on  a  voluntary  basis 
and  help  in  an  educational  program 
whereby  medical  and  nursing  stu- 
dents from  the  Pusan  National  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  become  ac- 
quainted with  Western  professional 
standards  in  nursing  care.  Missionary 
and  military  doctors  in  the  area  also 
visit  the  hospital  regularly  for  sur- 
gery and  consultation. 

The  Army  surgeon  who  supervised 
the  building  of  the  hospital  and  who 
now  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
not  forgotten  the  children  left  be- 
hind in  Korea.  Neither  have  others 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  including  the 
chaplains.  The  Chief  of  Chaplains 
of  each  service  has  officially  en- 
dorsed the  Pusan  Children's  Charity 


Hospital  as  a  worthy  project.  Military 
personnel  all  over  the  world  con- 
tinue to  send  money  to  keep  the  hos- 
pital going. 

Last  Christmas  Brig.  General 
Thomas  N.  Griffin,  Deputy  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Eighth 
Army  Support  Command  in  Korea, 
after  attending  the  Christmas  party 
at  the  Pusan  Hospital  wrote: 

"I  only  wish  that  we  could  make 
more  people  aware  of  what  is  being 
done  there  (at  the  hospital).  It  would 
turn  the  heart  of  the  hardest  person  to 
see  the  condition  of  these  kids  when 
they  are  brought  in,  and  the  tender, 
loving  care  which  restores  them  sufiB- 
ciently  to  health  for  adoption  or  for 
transfer  to  orphanages.  The  work  is 
wonderful." 

This  year  there  will  be  another 
Christmas  at  Happy  Mountain.  Sol- 
diers will  bring  gifts  to  the  children, 
and  there  will  be  a  Christmas  dinner. 
Children  and  nurses  will  sing 

"Silent  night,  holy  night. 
All  is  calm,  all  is  bright.  .  ." 
Truly  the  Christmas  Star  this  year 
again  shines  bright  on  Happy  Moun- 
tain. And  may  this  Star  so  shine  in 
all  our  hearts  that  war  and  its  devas- 
tation of  separation,  loneliness,  dis- 
ease and  death  will  soon  be  no  more! 
Should  you  wish  to  contribute  to  this 
worthy  cause,  send  your  gift  to: 

The  Friends  of  Pusan  Children's  Charity 

Hospital,  Inc. 

122  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E. 

Washington  2,  D.C. 


An  English  newspaper  asked  this  question:  "Who  are  the  happiest  people 
on  earth?"  These  were  the  four  prize-winning  answers:  A  craftsman  or  artist 
whistHng  over  a  job  well  done.  A  little  child  "building  sand  castles,  A  mother, 
after  a  busy  day,  bathing  her  baby.  A  doctor  who  has  finished  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  operation,  and  saved  a  human   life. — Treasures 
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Mr.  Wong  in  Peril 


By  CHARLOTTE  and  DAN  ROSS 


Revenge  can  be  a  poison 

destroying  those  that  attempt  it 


CONVICTION  that  danger 
^^  lurked  near  came  suddenly 
yEr~^  to  Mei  Wong  as  he  bent 
over  the  heaping  plate  of  "Five 
Seeds  Filling."  He  had  prepared  the 
traditional  sweet  dish  for  the  Moon 
Festival,  it  being  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  eighth  month. 

But  as  he  helped  himself  to  a  sec- 
ond portion  of  the  crunchy  mixture 
of  lotus  pods,  almonds,  melon  and 
sesame  seeds,  the  stout  proprietor  of 
the  Bombay  Art  &  Curio  Company 
realized  his  head  was  filled  with  a 
strange  giddiness. 

Surely  the  first  dish  he'd  eaten 
could  not  have  upset  him  so.  Though 
Li  Chan,  his  close  friend,  had  often 
spoken  contemptuously  of  his  recipe. 

"Insidious  mixture!"  the  venerable 
Li  Chan  had  asserted,  "fit  only  for 
the  stomach  of  a  goat!" 

Mei  Wong  steadied  himself  by 
leaning  against  the  desk  and  sighed. 
His  bland  moonface  was  troubled. 
Li  Chan  might  be  right,  but  he  pre- 
ferred the  rich  recipe  known  from 
his  youth.  He'd  never  been  afi^ected 
this  way  before.  Surely  it  was  some- 
thing else.  The  stifling  heat  of  the 
room  or — 


And  now  he  was  conscious  of  an- 
other unexpected  happening.  The 
door  of  his  studio  being  slowly  and 
quietly  opened.  He  stared  in  fasci- 
nation as  a  small  native  boy  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  The  rush  of 
fresh  air  that  came  into  the  room 
slightly  cleared  his  head. 

"What  is  your  business,  boy?"  he 
managed,  his  voice  uneven  and  thin. 

"I  am  Johnny  Abdullah,  son  of 
Derimi."  The  frightened  brown  face 
stared  up  at  the  old  curio  dealer. 

The  youngster's  words  vaguely 
struck  a  chord  in  Mei  Wong's  mem- 
ory. But  his  awakened  mind  was 
occupied  with  a  diflFerent  problem.  A 
smoldering  joss  stick  that  lay  on 
the  carpet  just  inside  the  door. 
Someone  must  have  pushed  it  under 
and  its  di-ugged  fumes  had  been 
filling  the  room  unnoticed  by  him.  It 
had  been  hidden  from  his  view  by 
the  giant  red  dragon  screen  that 
stood  beside  the  door. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  remains 
of  the  joss  stick  and  ground  it  out 
with  his  heel.  Then  closing  the  door 
he  turned  to  the  boy  again.  "What 
do  you  want  with  me,  Johnny  Abdul- 
lah?" 
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"1  thought  my  mother  was  in 
here,"  the  boy  explained  nervously. 
"I  followed  her  to  the  hallway.  She 
stopped  by  your  door.  1  ran  back 
down  the  stairs  and  hid  for  a  mom- 
ent. When  1  came  up  again,  she  was 
gone." 

"Didn't  you  want  your  mother  to 
know  you  were  here?"  Mei  Wong 
asked. 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "She 
would  punish  me.  I  was  supposed 
to  wait  for  her  in  the  bazaar." 

Full  recollection  of  the  sturdy 
little  native  boy  came  to  Mei  Wong. 
The  last  time  he'd  seen  the  lad  was 
in  the  courtroom  with  his  mother. 
Johnny's  father  had  sold  him  some 
stolen  jade.  And  played  the  same 
trick  on  various  other  dealers.  At  his 


trial  Wong  had  done  all  he  could 
to  help  the  young  man,  but  he'd  been 
given  a  stiff  sentence.  He  remem- 
bered the  angry  face  of  Derimi,  the 
wife,  and  this  six-year-old  who'd 
clung  to  her  sari.  When  he'd  stopped 
to  speak  with  the  Tamil  woman  she'd 
spat  in  his  face  and  promised  to  even 
the  score  with  him.  1  his  explained 
her  presence  in  the  building  and  the 
diugged  joss  stick  thrust  under  his 
door. 

"I  would  like  some  of  your  sweets," 
the  serious  brown  eyes  stared  up  at 
him  hungrily. 

Mei  Wong  looked  dow^n  at  the  boy 
in  surprise,  then  saw  that  he  still 
had  the  dish  of  "Five  Seeds  Filling" 
in  his  hand.  "Of  course,"  he  mur- 
mured, and  gave  it  to  the  youngster. 


"The  serious  brown  eyes  stared  up  at  him  hungrily. 
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Johnny  Abdullah's  tiny  brown 
hands  scooped  up  the  tasty  mixture 
and  soon  his  mouth  was  filled  with 
it.  His  round  face  shone  with  pleas- 
ure at  the  unexpected  treat.  Mei 
Wong  moved  back  to  the  center  of 
the  room  on  shaky  legs,  the  effects 
of  the  di*ug  still  upon  him.  Derimi 
was  passionately  attached  to  her 
husband  and  the  child  and  the  mad- 
ness of  her  rage  worried  him.  There 
was  no  telHng  how  far  the  primitive 
young  woman  would  go  in  her  re- 
sentment of  the  disgrace  that  had 
fallen  on  her  and  the  boy. 

In  his  present  condition  the  elder- 
ly art  dealer  realized  he  would  be 
unable  to  defend  himself  against  the 
Hthe  Derimi.  Sitting  heavily  at  the 
desk  he  reached  for  the  phone.  He 
had  no  choice  but  to  call  for  help. 

As  he  leaned  forward  to  pick  up 
the  receiver  there  was  a  gentle  tap- 
ping at  the  door.  Johnny  Abdullah 
hesitated  in  his  wolfing  of  the  sweets 
to  direct  an  anguished  glance  at  Mei 
Wong.  The  old  man  read  his 
thoughts.  The  boy  expected  it  was 
his  mother  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
found.  With  a  gesture  the  art  dealer 
indicated  the  lad  to  take  refuge  be- 
hind a  group  of  ornate  screens. 

NO  sooner  had  the  youngster 
scurried  out  of  sight  than  the 
knocking  at  the  door  was  repeated. 
This  time  more  loudly.  Mei  Wong 
sat  waiting  in  silence,  an  imposing 
figure  in  his  fresh  linen  suit.  And 
then  the  handle  turned  slowly  and 
the  door  opened  to  reveal  the  shapely 
figure  of  the  young  Tamil  woman. 

Stepping  inside  she  closed  the  door 
after  her  and  whipped  an  evil-look- 


ing kris  from  her  sari.  As  she  ad- 
vanced cautiously  toward  Mei 
Wong's  motionless  figure  her  beau- 
tiful features  were  tense  wdth  des- 
perate pm-pose. 

And  then  for  the  first  time  he  let 
her  know  that  he  was  not  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug 
she'd  left  for  him.  "You  are  making  a 
mistake,  Derimi."  His  eyes  met  hers. 

The  girl's  mouth  opened  in  sur- 
prise and  she  stopped  a  few  feet 
from  the  desk. 

"I  am  not  your  enemy,"  he  went 
on,  "I  have  never  been.  It  was  my 
wish  to  help  you," 

"By  sending  my  husband  to  rot  in 
a  filthy  prison!"  the  girl  hissed  angri- 
ly and  moved  a  step  closer,  the  kris 
shimmering  dangerously  before  Mei 
Wong's  still  glazed  eyes. 

If  only  he  had  the  strength  to 
take  it  from  her.  But  he  knew  that 
he  couldn't.  His  body  was  still 
numbed.  And  his  thoughts  were  only 
just  now  becoming  really  coherent. 

"Revenge  is  a  foofish  thing,"  he 
said,  mustering  all  his  conviction.  "It 
can  be  a  poison  destroying  those  that 
attempt  it." 

Derimi's  even  features  were  scorn- 
ful. "Talk  will  not  save  you,  old 
man.  I  know  the  drug  has  you  help- 
less and  I  will  have  my  way." 

Mei  Wong  raised  a  hand  in  pro- 
test. "Then  I  must  warn  you.  We  are 
not  alone.  There  is  a  witness." 

"A  witness?"  The  girl  was  imme- 
diately wary.  "You  lie!  There  is  no 
one!" 

"A  witness  to  inform  the  pofice," 
Mei  Wong  told  her.  "Leave  now  and 
no  charges  will  be  made." 

"Liar!"     Derimi     cried,     the    kris 
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"You  are  making  a  grave  mistake,  Derimi.' 


poised  in  her  long,  slender  hand. 

"Look  behind  the  screen  of  the 
green  temple,"  Mei  Wong  suggested. 

Not  taking  her  eyes  from  him  she 
moved  toward  the  screen.  As  she  did 
so  there  was  the  unmistakable  sound 
of  someone  moving  swiftly  and  the 
crash  of  an  object  falling  to  the 
floor.  Derimi  pushed  the  screen  aside 
but  the  watcher  was  not  there.  Then 
her  startled  eyes  fell  on  the  broken 
bowl  and  she  knew  that  Mei  Wong 
had  spoken  the  truth. 

Fear  spread  across  her  pretty  face 
as  she  turned  to  the  art  dealer. 

"You  see  I  did  not  deceive  you," 
the  old  Chinese  said  easily,  con- 
scious of  the  small  figure  behind  her 
moving  silently  toward  the  office 
door.  In  an  instant  it  was  over.  The 
door  hurled  open  and  the  tiny  fugi- 
tive was  on  his  way. 

The     sound     caused     Derimi     to 


wheel  about  in  terrified  bewilder- 
ment. Seeing  the  opened  door  she 
seemed  in  doubt  whether  to  make  a 
break  for  it  or  throw  herself  on  Mei 
Wong's  mercy. 

Sensing  her  bewilderment  he 
spoke  in  a  gentle  tone:  "No  harm  will 
come  to  you.  Leave  the  knife  and 
be  on  your  way.  Later  I  will  see  how^ 
you  can  be  helped." 

Tears  sprang  to  the  girl's  eyes. 
Then,  head  bowed,  she  dropped  the- 
kris  on  Mei  Wong's  desk  and  hurried 
out. 

As  she  disappeared  in  the  hallway, 
Mei  Wong  crossed  and  picked  up  the 
pieces  of  broken  bowl.  He  noted  that 
Johnny  Abdullah  had  fully  enjoyed 
every  crumb  of  the  "Five  Seeds  Fill- 
ing." And  with  a  bland  smile  he  de- 
cided his  treat  for  the  Moon  Festival 
had  been  shared  to  good  advantage. 
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Qlania  m  Z^ceLUA,  ^ea/ 


Bv  A.  F.  BRIGHTBILL 


l^r^WJ  ^^^  ■'-  ^^^  snort  years  ago, 
the  Christmas  season  closed 
a  year  which  included  more 
memorable  events  than  any  other 
single  year  in  the  Christian  Era. 
That  was  the  year  when  the  United 
Nations  was  launched  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; armed  hostilities  ceased  in 
Europe  on  V.E.  Day;  an  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped  on  Japan,  launch- 
ing the  atomic  age;  and  World  War 
II  came  to  an  end  on  V.J.  Day. 
Every  one  of  these  events  was  of 
tremendous  significance  to  the  whole 
world. 

Yet  did  any  one  of  these  great 
days  in  world  history  loom  up  into 
such  significance  as  to  be  preserved 
as  a  holiday? 
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Actually,  one  can  recall  only  a 
few  of  the  great  names  of  that  year. 
We  remember,  of  course,  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  Montgomery,  Eisenhower, 
MacArthur,  and  a  few  others.  But 
the  majority  are  forgotten.  Or  wiW 
be. 

The  Birthday  the  World  Can  Never 
Forget 

Contrast  these  names  with  that  of 
Jesus  Christ  whose  birthday  we  cele- 
brate as  Christmas.  It  is  now  almost 
two  thousand  years  since  there  was 
heard  by  unknown  shepherds  an  an- 
nouncement on  the  Judean  hillside  of 
the  birth  of  the  lowly  Nazarene.  He 
was  the  child  of  a  peasant  woman 
and  born  in  the  obscure  village  of 


Bethlehem.  His  birthday  tlie  world 
can  never  forget!  Since  that  time — 
4  or  5  B.C. — his  birthday  has  been 
celebrated  with  increasing  meaning 
and  significance. 

The  child  Jesus  grew  up  as  a  cer- 
penter's  son  in  an  unimportant  town 
called  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  No  doubt 
he  learned  the  builder's  trade.  He 
probably  never  traveled  more  than 
t\\'o  hundred  miles  from  his  home  in 
any  direction.  He  never  went  to  a 
school  of  higher  learning.  He  never 
wrote  a  pamphlet;  never  produced  a 
book.  He  never  led  an  army.  He  was 
no  great  politician.  When  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  became  a 
journeyman  teacher.  Great  crowds 
heard  him  gladly.  After  awhile,  how- 
ever, his  popularity  dimmed.  Even 
his  friends  deserted  him.  One  denied 
him  three  times  and  another  betrayed 
him.  He  suflFered  through  mock  trials 
and  was  condemned  on  charges  of 
which  he  was  innocent.  Then  He  was 
crucified  and  buried  in  a  borrowed 
tomb  at  just  about  thirty-three  years 
of  age. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this 
unique  birth?  Luke  tells  us:  "Be  not 
afraid;  for  behold  I  bring  you  good 
news  of  a  great  joy  which  will  come 
to  all  the  people;  for  to  you  is  bom 
this  day  in  the  City  of  David  a 
Savior,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And 
this  will  be  the  sign  for  you:  you  will 
find  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes  and  lying  in  a  mangei-." 
Suddenly  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  broke  forth  into  song  filling 
the  heavens  with 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  among  men  with 

whom  he  is  pleased." 


The  Meaning  of  This  Life 

The  centuries  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  boy  Jesus  grew  up  to 
become  the  Good  Shepherd  of  all 
time.  It  is  in  Christ  the  answer  is 
found  to  the  questions  puzzling  the 
minds  of  the  Judean  shepherds. 
They  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
stars  shining  so  clearly  in  the  cold 
Judean  sky  have  a  friendly  hand  be- 
hind them.  The  Prince  of  Peace  says, 
"Yes,  they  have."  The  men  who  kept 
watch  over  their  flocks  by  night 
wondered  whether  they  were  of 
more  value  than  their  sheep.  The 
Good  Shepherd  says,  "You  are."  The 
shepherd  boys  who  saw  their  lambs 
perish — torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild 
animals — longed  to  know  whether 
their  own  lives  flickered  out  into 
nothingness.  Jesus  answers,  "You 
who  follow  me  will  live  eternally 
with  me — now  and  forever  in  the  life 
to  come." 

Glory  to  God 

The  song  of  the  angels  is  in  two 
symmetrical  parts;  it  presents  two 
corresponding  scenes.  Literally  it 
means  "Glory  in  the  highest  heavens 
to  God  and  on  earth  peace  among 
men  of  good  will."  "Men  of  good 
will"  means  men  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  God's  good  will.  All  through 
the  Scriptures  we  are  told  that  the 
recognition  of  God's  majesty,  power, 
and  worth  through  worship  and 
praise  is  "giving  God  the  glory." 
(Look  up  1  Peter  4:11;  Rev.  14:7; 
19:7;  Psa.  29:9;  Phil.  2:11.  Contrast 
the  vainglory  or  seeking  for  oneself 
the  praise  of  others  in  Jer.  9:23; 
Matt.  6:2;  Eph.  2:8,  9:  Jas.  3:16). 
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Men  of  Good  Will 

Christ  supremely  reveals  the  ex- 
cellence and  character  of  God's 
glory  by  the  grace  and  truth  which 
were  his.  Jesus  comprehended  re- 
ligion in  terms  of  doing  the  will  of 
God  on  earth.  The  very  nature  of 
the  "Gloria"  implies  that  "men  of 
good  will"  will  respond  with  a  hfe 
well  lived.  Indeed,  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  a  state  or  condition  in  which 
men  and  women  behave  as  children 
of  God.  Jesus  had  little  patience  with 
rules  and  regulations  which  strangled 
the  best  out  of  Hfe.  Religion  to  Je- 
sus was  a  matter  of  invincible  good 
will.  Christians  are  to  go  the  sec- 
ond mile.  They  are  to  forgive  seventy 
times  seven,  and  that  many  times 
more  if  necessary.  It  is  good  will  that 
transcends  race  and  class  barriers. 
By  good  will  arrogance  is  melted 
dowTi  and  conquered  by  a  love  that 
will  not  let  men  go. 

Christianity  and  war  are  not  at 
home  in  the  same  world.  No  tine 
Christian  really  holds  that  war  is  the 
best  way  of  settling  international 
diflBculties.  It  always  destroys  more 
than  it  ever  settles.  This  makes  it 
imperative  to  work  for  peace.  The 
disciples  of  Jesus,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  beHeve  that  love  is  a  new  and 
powerful  force  in  the  world.  They 
urge  men  everywhere  to  trust  and 
try  this   way.   Jesus   tried   to   break 


through  men's  minds  to  get  them  to 
recognize  the  love  and  good  will 
God  had  placed  in  them.  He  wanted 
men  to  see  that  it  was  in  this  atmos- 
phere that  men  Uve  and  move  and 
have  their  highest  being.  He  tried  to 
get  them  to  act  on  that  love  in  every 
situation. 

Jesus  wants  men  filled  v^th  ill  will 
to  be  confronted  with  a  spirit  of  good 
will.  He  knows  there  is  something 
inherently  powerful  in  good  will 
when  it  meets  iU  will.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  holding  a  sense  of  hostility 
against  those  you  discover  are  vtilling 
only  good  things  toward  you.  It 
changes  the  entire  moral  atmosphere. 
It  is  a  spirit  of  Hving.  A  most  dynamic 
realism  in  a  realistic  world.  Jesus 
said,  "Love  your  enemies  and  pray 
for  those  who  persecute  you"  (Matt. 
5:44). 

A  person  with  a  life  of  good  will 
refuses  to  feel  insulted.  He  wdU 
choose  not  to  be  insulted  and  give 
only  good  will  toward  others. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  men  were 
busy  seeking  for  a  strange  alchemy 
that  would  change  all  baser  metals 
into  gold.  Jesus  tried  to  get  us  all 
to  see  that  we  have  in  our  very  midst 
a  moral  alchemy  (good  will)  that 
will  change  all  baser  elements  in  hu- 
man life  into  the  golden  quality  of 
noble  Hving  and  the  benediction 
upon  it  would  be  peace. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo!  B  B 


SINGING,  SLNGING 


Like  many  loyal  ministers'  wives,  I  sing  in  our  church  choir.  One 
Sunday  the  father  of  an  eight-year-old  in  our  congregation  asked 
the  child  if  he  knew  the  minister's  wife. 

"Oh,  yes,"  came  the  reply.  "She's  one  of  the  chorus  girls." 

— Mrs.  R.  A.  Bruehl  in  Together 


By  R.   G.  HUTCHESON,  JR. 


FPO,  Hades 

From:  Commanding  Devil 

To:  All  Duty  Devils,  Demons,  and  Tempters 

Subject:  Sunday  Routine 

1.  All  Duty  Devils,  Demons,  and  Tempters  are  reminded  that 
while  Sunday,  as  a  day  dedicated  to  the  Enemy,  is  a  dangerous 
day  for  us,  it  also  offers  us  numerous  opportunities  to  further  our 
cause. 

2.  Primary  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  persuading  men  not  to 
attend  divine  services.  This  is  remarkably  easy.  The  Tempter 
need  only  suggest  an  excuse  and  the  subject,  unless  he  is  a  con- 
firmed follower  of  the  Enemy,  will  usually  grab  it. 

3.  The  Office  of  Diabolical  Research,  which  has  conducted  ex- 
tensive studies  and  investigations  of  the  question,  reports  that  the 
following  suggestions  are  generally  effective  if  planted  in  the 
mind  of  the  subject: 

(1)  "The  other  guys  will  think  I'm  a  'Holy  Joe'  if  I  go  to  church." 

(2)  "If  the  Navy  makes  me  stand  watches  on  Sunday  I  can't  be 
expected  to  go  to  church,  too." 

(3)  "These  shipboard  services  are  not  like  services  in  my  home 
church.  I  wouldn't  get  anything  out  of  it." 

(4)  "They  make  me  work  so  hard  on  this  ship  that  I  need  to 
sleep  on  Sunday  mornings." 

(5)  "I'll  go  to  church  when  I'm  home  on  leave." 

COMMANDING  DEVIL 
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Not-So-Happy 
Christmases 

Bv  ESTHER  MILLER  PAYLER 


Considering  the  past, 
you  never  had  it  so  good! 


F    YOL'    can't    get    home    for 

Christmas,  it  might  be  worse! 

-•#•]    Consider,    for    example,    some 

Christmas       Da}-       experiences       in 

American  histor\',  and  the  suffering 

invoh-ed. 

On  Christmas  Day  1492,  the 
Santa  Maria,  one  of  Christopher 
Cohimbus'  ships,  drifted  upon  the 
shoals  of  an  island  and  was  wTecked. 
Indians  rearing  gold  ornaments 
brought  gifts  to  the  Spaniards.  They 
\^'ere  not  "Indian-givers"  in  the 
slang  sense  either.  This  wTCck  caused 
fort}'  of  the  men  to  be  left  on  a 
sti-ange  island  to  forage  for  them- 
selves. 

The  London  Company  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  1606.  sent  105  men  and  boys 
as  colonists  to  America.  They  spent 
Christmas  Day  in  the  cramped  and 
unlovely  quarters  of  the  Susan  Con- 
stant, the  Disco-eery,  and  the  God- 
speed. The  winds  of  the  fierce  At- 
lantic howled  and  the  ships  tossed. 

The  colonists  did  not  reach  James- 
town, Virginia,  until  May  13,  1607. 
Thev  built  a  fort  and  rude  shelters. 


but  the  Christmas  of  1607  was  a 
time  of  suffering  from  cold,  sickness, 
hunger,  and  danger  from  unfriendly 
Indians. 

Captain  Jolin  Smith,  who  had 
done  so  much  to  keep  the  colony 
going,  while  exploring  and  bartering 
for  food  with  the  Indians,  had  been 
captured.  He  was  forced  to  spend 
Christmas  1607  with  the  Indians 
a^^'ay  from  Jamestown. 

The  Pilgrims  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  the  May-flower,  entering  Plymouth 
Harbor  on  December  21,  1620.  Can 
you  imagine  any  place  bleaker  or 
colder  than  that  \\-indswept  shore  on 
December  25,  yet  William  Brad- 
ford's Journal  reads,  "Ye  25  day  De- 
cember begane  to  erecte  ye  first 
house  for  common  use  to  receive 
them  and  their  goods."  It  took  cour- 
age and  hardship  to  build  homes, 
Christmas    1620. 

In  1659  the  Puritans  in  Massa- 
chusetts passed  a  law  reading: 
"Whosoever  shall  be  found  obser^-- 
ing  an\'  such  day  as  Christmas,  or 
the  Uke,  either  by  forebearing  of 
labor,  feasting,  or  in  any  way,  shaU  be 
fined  5  shillings."  For  twent}--two 
}"ears  this  was  a  law,  but  finally  the 
Christmas  spirit  won,  and  the  law 
was  forgotten. 

GEORGE  Washington  is  asso- 
ciated with  four  Christmases 
which  are  part  of  your  American 
heritage.  Christmas  1753,  when  he 
was  twent}^-one,  Washington  spent 
December  25  wading  through  snow 
in  the  bitter  cold  of  Pennsylvania, 
when  on  his  first  militar}^  mission.  An 
officer  in  the  Virginia  mihtia,  he  was 
caiT\-ing;  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
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of  Virginia  to  the  French  commander 
of  a  fort  on  Lake  Erie.  This  impor- 
tant letter  warned  the  French  not 
to  further  encroach  on  what  the 
English   considered   their   territory. 

On  Christmas  night  1776,  George 
Washington,  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Colonial  Army  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware River  with  his  troops.  This  un- 
expected move  made  it  possible  to 
win  a  decisive  victory  at  Trenton,  but 
between  the  place  the  troops  crossed 
the  river  and  Trenton,  there  were 
nme  miles  of  night-marching  through 
sleet,  hail  and  snow,  on  a  road  that 
was  described  as  a  "hog-wallow." 
Some  of  the  men  had  rags  instead  of 
shoes  or  boots  and  not  sufficient 
clothes  to  keep  out  the  sharp  wind. 

Washington  and  his  troops  spent 
Christmas  1777  at  Valley  Forge,  near 
Philadelphia.  The  army  had  arrived 
the  middle  of  December.  There  was 
no  shelter  until  they  built  huts. 
Bloody  footprints  marked  the  line  of 
march.  On  December  23,  Washing- 
ton informed  Congress  that  he  had  in 
camp  2,898  men  "unfit  for  duty  be- 
cause they  are  barefoot  and  other- 
wise naked." 

General  Lafayette  wrote  later: 
"The  unfortunate  soldiers  were  in 
want  of  everything.  They  had  neither 
coats,  hats,  shirts,  nor  shoes.  Their 
feet  and  legs  froze  till  they  became 
black  and  it  was  often  necessary  to 
amputate  them."  What  a  Christmas 
for  those  who  fought  for  our  country! 

After  the  Revolution  and  his  serv- 
ice as  President,  George  Washing- 
ton retired  to  Mount  Vernon.  In 
December  1799,  riding  in  the  rain 
over  his  Virginia  plantation,  he  took 


a  severe  cold.  After  two  days'  illness, 
Washington  died  on  December  14. 
That  Christmas  the  nation  mourned 
him. 


T^ECEMBER  24,  1814,  at  Ghent, 
^^  Belgium,  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
was  signed  by  representatives  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
concluding  the  war  of  1812.  How- 
ever, since  there  were  no  cables  or 
{Continued  on  page  37) 
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TRUCK-LOAD  of  milk— a 
I^M  piece  of  glass — the  grate- 
{^^^  ful  heart  of  a  little  girl — 
out  of  these  was  born  the  UNICEF 
Greeting  Card  Fund. 

It  all  began  twelve  years  ago  with 
Jitka  Samkova,  a  small  girl  in  Czech- 
oslovakia. The  town  where  Jitka 
lived  had  seen  drought,  famine  and 


the  devastation  of  invading  armies. 
The  children  were  hungry.  Many 
of  them  were  sick.  Some  had  tuber- 
culosis, other  little  bodies  were 
crippled  and  wasted  for  lack  of 
proper  medical  care.  Into  this  town 
one  day  some  twelve  years  ago  there 
came  a  truck  loaded  with  milk — 
enough  milk  for  all  the  children.  It 


A  mother  and  her  children  light  the  little  oil-filled,  brass  cups  to  celebrate 
Divali,  the  Festival  of  Light,  at  their  home  in  India. 
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also  carried  food,  medicine,  and 
public  heakh  equipment,  supplies 
vvliich  had  been  sent  by  UNICEF, 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund! 
as  part  of  its  program  to  help  war- 
torn  countries  care  for  their  needy 
children.  So  the  hungry  were  fed, 
the  sick  and  crippled  were  tieated 
and  pre-natal  care  was  given  to  ex- 
pectant mothers. 

One  day  after  school,  the  children 
talked  with  their  teacher  about  mak- 
ing a  few  drawings  that  would  ex- 
press their  thanks  to  UNICEF.  Then 
they  went  to  work.  Painting  on  glass 
because  diere  was  no  paper,  Jitka 
painted  a  picture  of  the  sun  shining 
down  on  a  gioup  of  colorfully 
dressed  childien  dancing  around  a 
Maypole.  Jitka  said:  "It  means  joy, 
going  round  and  round.  And  the 
wreath  at  the  top  of  the  Maypole 
shows  that  the  line  of  children  being 
helped  is  endless."  Her  colorful 
painting  was  one  of  nine  in  her 
school  that  were  sent  to  Prague  for 
entry  in  a  contest.  Jitka's  was  the 
only  card  designed  by  a  child.  This 
painting  became  the  fiist  design  for 
a  UNICEF  greeting  card. 

This  year,  again  the  contributors 


Stylized  birds  nestled  in  branches  of 
olive  trees  symbolize  peace 

of  the  designs  for  the  1958  UNICEF 
greeting  cards  are  among  the  world's 
most  distinguished  artists  and  illus- 
trators. They  are  Fritz  Busse  of  the 
Federal  Repubhc  of  Germany, 
Keiko  Minami  of  Japan,  Rangel  Hi- 
dalgo of  Mexico,  Leo  Lionni  of  the 
United  States. 


For  complete  information  about 

UNICEF  cards  and  order  form  write  to 

UNICEF  Greeting  Card  Fund, 

United  Nations,  New  York 


American  children  enjoy  Christmas 
morning  around  the  fireplace 


Latin    American    children   gaze    in 
wonder  at  a  pine-bowered  Creche 
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p)  ROM  a  small  boy  who  went 
barefoot  during  vacation  to 
save  his  shoes  for  school  to 
a  world  citizen  who  is  responsible 
for  the  well-being  of  200,000,000 
non-self-governing  people — that,  in 
short,  is  the  life  story  of  Ralph  John- 
son Bunche. 

For  him  the  story  began  in  Detroit 
on  August  7,  1904.  His  grandfather 
had  been  a  slave.  His  father  was  a 
poor  barber. 

At  seven  young  Ralph  was  sup- 
plementing the  family  income  by 
running  errands  and  selling  news- 
papers. Fortunately,  he  soon  learned 
the  secret  of  enjoying  the  small 
pleasures  of  Hfe:  a  trip  to  the  amuse- 
ment park  at  Belle  Isle;  a  ferry  ride 
to  Canada.  When  a  circus  came  to 
town,  he  and  his  friends  ran  after 
the  calliope  much  as  the  children  fol- 
lowed the  Pied  Piper. 

Music  was  part  of  his  birthright. 
Among  his  fondest  memories  were 
those  when  his  mother  accompanied 
her  family  in  a  song  fest.  Perhaps  his 
interest  in  folk  music  began  when  he 
listened  to  the  German  bands  or  fol- 
lowed the  organ-grinder. 

It  was  well  that  he  learned  the  les- 
son of  self-reliance  early.  His  moth- 
er's health  had  never  been  good,  and 
even  the  cHmate  of  New  Mexico 
could  not  save  her.  Three  months 
later,  his  father  died,  and  Ralph  and 
his  sister  were  orphans. 

T^HEN  it  was  that  Grandmother 
-^  Johnson,  or  "Nana"  as  he  called 
her,  came  to  care  for  him  and  his 
sister.  She  "lit  the  beacons"  which 
guided  his  life.  Hardships  were  not 
new  to  her,  but  all  who  knew  her 


A 

Champion 

for 
Millions 

By  AGNES   BEHLING 


From  barefoot  boy  to 
world  citizen 


loved  and  respected  her.  She  im- 
parted her  philosophy  of  life  to  those 
in  her  care.  Their  lives  were  shaped 
by  her  principles.  Nana  had  a  sin- 
cere beHef  in  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  AU  men,  she  was  con- 
vinced, regardless  of  race  or  religion 
are  entitled  to  equality  of  opportu- 
nity. What  one  was,  or  what  one 
became,  depended  upon  individual 
accomplishment.  Yet  to  each  was 
given  the  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing integrity  and  self-respect. 

In  their  new  home  in  Los  Angeles, 
some  of  these  guiding  principles 
were  put  to  the  test.  Young  Ralph 
soon  learned  that  many  did  not  share 
Nana's  beliefs.  At  fourteen  he  dis- 
covered on  a  newsboys'  outing  that 
to  enjoy  the  amusement  concessions 
was  one  thing,  but  to  swim  in  the 
pool  with  white  boys  was  quite  an- 
other. Sometimes,  however,  person- 
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Dr.  Ralph  Bunche 

al  worth  was  more  significant  than 
color.  It  was  an  unforgettable  ex- 
perience to  be  given  the  coveted 
lole  as  interlocutor  in  a  minstrel 
show.  The  white  boys  became 
"black  faces." 

In  high  school  he  went  out  for 
football,  basketball  and  track.  In 
spite  of  his  extracurricular  activities, 
he  remained  an  honor  student.  Yet, 
because  no  Negro  could  be  elected 
to  the  honor  society,  he  was  denied 
that  recognition.  However,  he  was 
chosen  valedictorian,  and  as  such 
became  the  commencement  speaker. 

When  ready  for  college,  he  re- 
ceived scholarship  aid  for  four  years 
at  the  University  of  CaHfornia.  As 
the  money  did  not  cover  expenses, 
Ralph  Bunche  became  a  part-time 
janitor  in  the  women's  gymnasium. 
To  further  supplement  finances,  he 


and  a  friend  bought  a  Model-T  Ford 
and  set  up  a  cleaning  service  for 
stores.  During  the  summer,  he 
worked  on  boats  which  ran  a  coast- 
wise route. 

T  N  spite  of  long  hours  of  study  and 
^  outside  jobs,  he  found  time  for 
athletics.  During  his  freshman  year, 
he  played  football,  baseball  and 
basketball.  An  injury  forced  him  to 
give  up  football,  but  he  played  on 
the  basketball  teams  which  won  the 
Cahfornia  Conference  championship 
for  three  sti'aight  years.  He  earned 
four  varsity  letters,  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors.  Nana  had  taught 
him  to  set  a  goal  for  himself,  and 
Ihen  to  permit  no  obstacle  to  stand 
.n  the  way  of  achievement. 

Not  all  his  activities  were  in  sports. 
He  worked  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
and  was  sports  editor  for  the  year- 
book. When  he  was  excluded  from  a 
debating  society  because  of  color, 
several  members  resigned  from  it 
and  organized  another  in  which  he 
was  elected  an  officer. 

Dr.  Bunche  attributes  his  fifelong 
interest  in  international  pofitics  to  his 
early  participation  in  the  Cosmopofi- 
tan  Club.  There  he  met  students 
from  other  lands  and  discussed  world 
problems  with  them. 

A  Negro  women's  club  made  him 
a  gift  of  $1,000.00  to  begin  his  post- 
graduate work  at  Harvard.  The  rest 
of  his  expenses  were  met  by  money 
earned  after  school  hours. 

Following  graduation  he  became 
an  instructor  at  Howard  University 
in  Washington,  D.C.  It  was  here 
that  he  met  Ruth  Harris,  a  student, 
and  married  her.  His  students  liked 
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him.  They  soon  learned  that  he  ex- 
pected much  of  them,  just  as  he  al- 
ways made  great  demands  upon 
himself.  He  measured  true  achieve- 
ment by  the  principle,  "Never  be 
content  with  an  e£Fort  you  make  un- 
til you  are  certain  you  have  given  it 
the  best  you  have  in  you." 

/^N  a  journey  into  the  interior  of 
^-^  the  French  mandate  of  Togo- 
land  and  the  adjacent  colony  of 
Dahomey,  Ralph  Bunche  studied  the 
development  of  subject  peoples  and 
their  hopes  for  the  future.  It  in- 
fluenced his  lifework.  Several  years 
later  he  visited  the  Kikuyu  tribe  in 
Kenya.  He  explained  that  he  felt  Hke 
a  native  returning  home,  for  his  fore- 
bears had  been  taken  from  Africa  to 
America  as  slaves.  The  natives'  ac- 
ceptance of  him  helped  in  his  later 
association  with  non-white  people. 
It  enabled  him  to  make  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  subject  of  tlie 
origin  of  the  American  Negro. 

When  the  United  States  govern- 
ment needed  someone  to  head  its  in- 
telhgence  department  in  colonial 
areas  during  World  War  II,  Ralph 
Bunche  was  their  choice.  It  was  as 
head  of  the  African  section  of  the 
State  Department  that  he  helped  to 
prepare  for  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
periods  of  his  Hfe  came  when  the 
United  Nations  chose  him  to  assist 
Count  Bernadotte  of  Sweden  to 
mediate  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Jews  in  the  struggle  for  Palestine  in 
1948.  The  car  in  which  Count  Ber- 
nadotte rode  to  the  meeting  was 
fired  upon  by  someone  opposed  to 
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mediation,  and  he  was  fatally  wound- 
ed. Only  an  unavoidable  delay 
saved  Ralph  Bunche  from  a  similar 
fate.  It  seemed  almost  providential 
that  he  was  spared  to  assume  com- 
mand. For  eleven  long,  trying 
months  Dr.  Bunche  and  his  staff 
worked  patiently,  wisely  and  untir- 
ingly to  solve  one  problem  after  an- 
other. Finally  their  optimism  was 
rewarded.  The  conflict  was  not  set- 
tled, but  at  least  an  armistice  brought 
an  interval  of  peace  during  v/hich 
a  final  solution  might  be  reached. 

The  achievement  increased  the 
respect  for  the  United  Nations,  but 
it  brought  personal  honor  to  the  man 
who  had  been  largely  responsible. 
When  Ralph  Bunche  reached  New 
York,  he  was  given  a  hero's  welcome : 
a  ticker-tape  parade  down  Broadway. 
In  Los  Angeles  a  Ralph  Bunche  Day 
was  declared.  Many  groups  sent  in- 
vitations to  speak.  Dr.  Bunche  was 
honored  by  many  organizations, 
among  which  was  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  which  in  1950  voted  him 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  All  these 
honors  did  not  change  the  man; 
Bunche  had  the  conviction  that  "it  is 
right  to  beheve  in  one's  self,  but  it 
is  wrong  ever  to  take  one's  self  too 
seriously." 

Today  he  believes  that  the  ques- 
tion of  race  relations  is  the  country's 
number  one  social  question,  and  that 
it  has  become  a  national  and  an  in- 
ternational rather  than  a  sectional 
problem.  As  a  leader  in  world  affairs, 
he  feels  that  the  United  States  must 
demonstrate  to  other  peoples,  espe- 
cially those  whose  skins  are  not 
white,  that  it  practices  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  and  does  not  mere- 


What's  the  highest  score  ever 
hooped  in  basketball?  As  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  it  was  234  to  21 

Back  in  1925  Kansas  City  College 
cut  to  ribbons  a  team  that  went 
under  the  name  of  the  Rainbows. 
Who  scored  that  lonely  hoop  for 
the  Rainbows? 


ly  give  it  lip  service.  Otherwise,  the 
country's  enemies  will  be  quick  to 
use  its  pretense  as  an  eflFective  weap- 
on against  it. 

His  belief  that  "all  people  must 
count  equally  or  quite  likely  none 
will  count  very  much  before  long" 
made  Dr.  Bunche  the  natural  choice 
of  the  United  Nations  to  champion 
the  rights  of  non-self-governing  peo- 
ple. As  Director  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  it  is  his  responsibility  to  see 
that  200,000,000  persons  who  Uve  in 
dependent  territories  have  an  op- 
portunity to  Uve  better  now,  and  to 
gain  their  independence  eventually 
without  bloodshed. 

Those  who  know  Ralph  Johnson 


Bunche  best  feel  that  the  secret  of 
his  boundless  energy  is  his  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  relax  as  well  as  how 
to  work  hard.  He  still  loves  music. 
His  interest  in  sports  is  still  keen. 
He  roots  enthusiastically  for  the 
Dodgers,  his  favorite  team. 

When  he  is  not  at  work  in  the 
United  Nations,  he  returns  to  his 
home  in  Kew  Gardens,  Long  Island. 
There  he  enjoys  hfe  with  his  wife, 
his  son,  Ralph  Junior,  and  his  tv/o 
daughters,  Joan  and  Jane.  H  B 

Not-So-Happy 
Christmases 

{Continued  fram  page  31) 

telegraph,  the  ship  with  the  news 
was  en  route.  The  armies,  not  know- 
ing of  peace,  were  fighting  desper- 
ately. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  1814, 
the  EngHsh  advanced  to  six  miles 
below  New  Orleans.  Both  sides  suf- 
fered loss  in  a  night  battle.  General 
Jackson  entrenched  his  army  be- 
tween a  cypress  swamp  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  protect  New  Orleans.  For 
four  days  and  nights  he  did  not  sleep 
and  ate  his  meals  while  on  horse- 
back. The  big  battle  came  January  8. 

Christmas  1860  was  a  Christmas 
of  anxiety  for  the  whole  country,  for 
on  December  20,  South  Carolina  se- 
ceded from  the  Union  and  issued  a 
call  to  other  slave  states  to  join 
them  in  forming  a  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. 

Remembering  these  long-ago 
Christmases  in  American  history, 
perhaps  you're  not  so  bad  off!  Right? 
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a  a>ta/i 
m  me 


By  WALLACE  M.  HALE 


N  1958  there  is  still  some- 
thing magical  and  mystical 
about  the  stars.  They  exist  in 
that  vast  unknown  beyond  our 
earth-platform  that  we  call  "outer 
space."  Children,  like  Tinker  Bell  in 
"Peter  Pan,"  fancy  they  can  collect 
star  dust  and  use  it  to  accompish  the 
mii-aculous.  Grown  men  sing  songs 
like  "Catch  a  Falling  Star,"  but  in 
their  serious  moments  are  sincerely 
a\'\'are  of  the  need  for  power  outside 
themselves. 

It's  no  wonder,  then,  that  God 
used  this  wondrous  creation  of  his 
to  lead  men  to  the  manger  and  cradle 
of  Jesus.  When  the  Wise  Men  fol- 
lowed the  pointed  rays  to  the  Christ- 
child  in  Bethlehem,  they  left  a  trail 
that  men  can  stiU  follow.  There  is 
stiU  a  Star  in  the  Sky.  God  did  not 
leave  us  comfortless.  This  Christmas 
there  is  still  the  challenge  to  look  up 
and  let  God  lead  us  toward  a  life 
decision  that  is  as  essential  to  us  as  it 
was  to  the  Wise  Men  of  old.  In  1958 


and  1959  the  kind  Providence  of  our 
Creator  and  Lord  still  beckons  to  us 
and  declares  that,  by  following  His 
guidance,  we,  too,  can  arrive  at  the 
Cradle  of  Salvation  and  be  a  part  of 
the  wonderful  plan  of  salvation. 

A  Star  in  the  Sky  for  Each  of  Us 

The  study  of  the  stars  was  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern  to  the 
learned  men  in  the  East.  Their  edu- 
cation was  enhanced  by  years  of  ob- 
servation and  experience.  Now,  they 
believed  that  the  God  of  the  Uni- 
verse would  reveal  to  them  the  direc- 
tion they  should  travel;  that  this 
God  would  lead  them  to  their  desti- 
nation. 

What  good  is  knowledge  without 
faith  in  God?  To  secure  a  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  to  learn  all 
material  things,  to  become  a  veritable 
walking  encyclopedia,  will  still  leave 
a  man  with  an  immense  vacuum,  one 
that  only  faith  can  fill.  The  Wise  Men 
of  the  East  had  learned  to  look  to- 


ward  the  stars,  but,  today,  this  em- 
phasis on  the  production  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  as  the  greatest 
need  for  our  advancing  civiUzation, 
should  be  enhanced  by  one  more 
concern — a  concern  that  these  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  in  addition  to 
their  technical  knowledge,  should 
also  know   God. 

As  the  Wise  Men  looked  up  to  the 
star,  each  person  needs  a  star  in  his 
life.  He  needs  something  he  cannot 
reach,  but  something  he  feels  is 
worth  reaching  for.  The  old  bac- 
calaureate cliche,  "Hitch  your  wagon 
to  a  star,"  still  offers  sound  advice; 
but  first  one  must  have  a  concept 
of  a  star  that  is  worth  hitching  wag- 
ons to.  Before  one  will  supplant  "self- 
interest"  with  unselfishness,  one  must 
have  a  cause  worth  the  sacrifice  and 
devotion  needed  for  the  shift. 

The  need  to  look  up  was  once  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  my  favorite  preach- 
ers. He  concluded  a  sermon  on  grati- 
tude by  stating,  "I  never  saw  a  hog 
that  ever  bothered  to  look  up  from 
the  trough  to  see  where  the  acorns 
were  coming  from."  "Thank  you"  is 
a  simple  little  statement  but  it  takes 
us  away  from  our  selfish,  self- 
centered  selves.  To  say  "Thank  You" 
to  God  is  to  look  up  to  a  "Star"  we 
all  sorely  need. 

A  Star  in  the  Sky  for  You 

Paul,  the  great  Christian  mission- 
ary, disciple,  theologian,  must  have 
been  a  fine  tentmaker.  He  made 
tents  to  earn  food  and  lodging,  but 
his  major  interest  in  life  was  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  Paul  had  met  Christ 
on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and,  as 
surely  as  the  Wise  Men  guided  their 


swaying  camels  toward  the  city  of 
Bethlehem,  just  that  surely  did  Paul 
point  his  life  to  their  new  Ideal 
which  had  now  come  into  a  dominat- 
ing place  in  his  life.  He  now  had  a 
vision  of  what  God  could  mean  to 
the  world,  and  he  was  determined  to 
do  what  God  wanted  him  to  do  to 
make  all  men  aware  of  this  meaning. 

A  poet  tells  of  two  men  in  prison. 
They  looked  out  the  bars.  One  looked 
down  and  saw  mud.  The  other  looked 
up  and  saw  stars.  It  is  not  difiicult  to 
imagine  the  difference  in  their  hearts 
and  minds. 

The  Wise  Men  looked  up,  and  fol- 
lowed, and  arrived  and  became  a 
part  of  the  heartiest  spiritual  and  his- 
torical event  ever  a  part  of  this  earth- 
ly drama.  Through  eternity  they  will 
be  known  as  the  minority  that  came 
apart  from  their  countless  contem- 
poraries and  followed  the  star.  Others 
may  have  seen  it  but  they  stayed 
home.  They  may  have  wondered  but 
they  were  not  moved  to  action.  These 
men,  somehow,  knew  this  was  the 
star  they  were  looking  for,  and  they 
followed  it  to  its  goal. 

There  is,  in  the  life  of  each  of  us,  a 
star  we  are  called  to  follow.  This  is 
our  star.  It  beckons  from  the  outer 
limits  of  our  consciousness,  from  the 
depths  of  our  conscience,  and  pro- 
vides the  real  answer  to  our  sub- 
conscious needs.  This  is  the  star 
worth  seeking  because  it  is  the  star 
that  God  accredits  to  each  human 
soul.  This  star  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  Holy  Grails.  It  far  surpasses 
all  material  possessions  or  selfish 
dreams  that  ambition  can  devise. 
This  can  be  the  North  Star  of  our 
Life — the  guidance  that  can  give  hope 
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and  help  and  direction  regardless  of 
the  hopeless,  helpless,  and  lost  con- 
dition of  our  Hfe. 

Always  a  Star  in  the  Sky  for  Those 
Who  Look 

When  men  have  erected  their 
space  platforms  and  investigated  the 
other  side  of  the  moon,  when  they 
have  flown  to  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
when  they  have  become  acquainted 
with  outer  space,  there  will  still  be 
a  Christmas.  Men,  their  plans  for 
conquest  or  civiUzation,  and  their 
crude  barbarities  will  be  displaced 
and  covered  by  other  layers  of  prog- 
ress; but  God  will  still  be  God  and 
Jesus  will  still  be  the  Savior  of  the 
World. 

The  Wise  Men  who  followed  the 
star,  watching  eagerly  as  they  crossed 
the  sandy  expanse,  will  be  sup- 
planted by  generations  of  jet  riders; 
but,  for  the  man  who  bothers  to  look 
up,  there  will  always  be  the  gleaming 
guidance  of  God. 

No  star  ever  spoke  to  man.  No 
star  will  ever  speak  to  man.  But  God 
has  spoken  and  will  always  speak  to 
the  man  who  listens.  Man  now 
bounces  radar  off  the  moon  but  the 
only  recognizable  answer  he  gets  is 
one  in  his  own  frequency.  The  moon 
cannot  talk  back.  NatLire  sends  weird 
electronic  signals  from  outer  space 
but  tliese  are  still  unintelligible 
mumblings  of  an  electrical  reservoir. 

God  only  can  speak  in  terms  that 
are  intelligible  to  men.  He  places  the 
star  in  the  sky  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion, to  cause  them  to  stop  and  look. 
Then  He  speaks  to  those  who  have 
stopped.  This  is  and  will  always  be 
true  for  all  men. 


This  Christmas,  Let  God  Speak 

The  stores  are  now  flaunting  their 
most  vivid  eye-catching  window  dis- 
plays. The  advertisements  will  en- 
thuse you  with  their  breathless  bar- 
gains. "The  Christmas  Spirit"  will  be 
contagious.  But,  all  this  is  not  God's 
star. 

Go  to  your  Bible.  Read  Luke  2:1- 
52.  Spend  some  time  thinking  of  this 
revelation.  If  you  beheve  God  can 
speak  to  man,  then  he  has  spoken 
here  in  terminology  so  unmistakable 
that  you  must  hsten  and  learn.  Here 
is  God  giving  to  you  and  me  what 
we  so  sorely  need;  here  is  what  our 
agonized,  fearful  hearts  yeam  for; 
here  is  hope  and  help  and  direction. 

Go  to  your  chapel  or  your  church. 
Sing,  and  hsten  to  others  sing  such 
triumphant  announcements  as  "J^Y 
to  the  World,"  "O  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem,"  "Silent  Night,"  "Angels, 
W^e  Have  Heard  on  High,"  and 
"Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo."  In  the  quiet 
beauty  of  hghted  candles  that  sig- 
nify the  Light  of  the  world,  let's  ex- 
amine our  own  inner  darkness  and 
look  up  to  the  Heavenly  Light.  In 
sermon  and  prayer,  let's  truly  seek 
the  star  and  hsten  to  God's  voice. 

Go  to  your  friends,  not  in  rowdi- 
ness  but  in  love.  Share  with  them 
the  blessings  of  the  Good  News. 
Demonstrate  to  them  the  love  that 
has  been  given  to  you. 

In  such  seeking  as  this,  in  such 
looking  inside  ourselves,  in  looking 
out,  and  in  looking  up,  we  will  be- 
come aware  of  God's  brilliantly  shin- 
ing star  in  our  modern  sky.  Listen 
and  God  will  speak  today  and  guide 
you  today  as  he  guided  the  Wise  Men 
in  the  long  ago!  ■  ■ 
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lette/i  jj^ixmi  cM-ame 


By  MINNIE  MAY  LEWIS 


Dear  Johnny: 


Long  years  ago,  a  governmental  decree  brought  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  to  Bethlehem.  Only  the  door  of  a  stable 
was  open  to  their  shelter.  Behind  that  door  God  kept 
his  promise.  Christmas  came  to  them,  and  to  the 
world,  in  the  gift  of  God's  Son.  The  seeds  of  love, 
peace,  and  brotherhood  curled  tight  in  his  baby  fin- 
gers. 

Again,  it  is  Christmas,  that  sacred,  wonderful 
family  time.  For  the  fourth  consecutive  year  neither 
of  you  boys  will  be  home  to  share  it  with  us.  Yet, 
memory  has  a  way  with  hearts.  You  are  here. 

You  are  here  in  the  nostalgic  fragrance  of  pine, 
balsam,  and  bayberry.  In  the  familiar  snowman's  lamp 
and  lighted  spinning-wheel  wreath.  In  every  greet- 
ing card  and  gay-ribboned  package.  Each  carol  sung. 

You  are  in  the  bustle  of  crowds,  the  key-pitched 
laugh  of  a  child,  the  throaty  chuckle  of  a  teen-ager, 
in  the  weight-slanted  shoulders  of  a  newsboy,  the 
lean,  low-bending  grace  of  a  speed-skater,  a  lad 
with  a  Collie  pup,  a  grinning  GI  swinging  off  the 
train  with  bulging  duffle  bag. 

You  are  in  the  haunting  strains  of  Moonlight  So- 
nata, a  recording  of  "I  Believe,"  the  tinkling  lul- 
laby from  a  Japanese  music  box. 

You  are  in  the  silence  of  new-fallen  snow,  Sirius 
in  a  Winter*  s  sky,  the  drone  of  a  plane's  motor,  the 
blessing  at  the  table,  a  vibrant  voice  on  the  phone. 

Wherever  your  own  governmental  decree  finds  you 
this  day,  home  and  Christmas  will  come  to  you  if  you 
keep  your  magic  memory  lanes  clear  and  your  heart's 
stable  door  open  for  the  Christ-Child.  God  will  hon- 
or his  promise  and  you  will  harvest  the  gifts  of 
brotherhood,  peace,  and  love. 

A  blessed  Christmas, 

MOM 
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Illustrations  by  the  author 


The  Sergeant's  Daughter 


By  LILLA  FLOWER 


Tiny  Paulette  encounters  Sir  Bigwig  and  Lady  Somebody 


'^  ERKSHIRE  is  an  English 
county  winding  from  the 
west,  across  what  used  to  be 
part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
right  up  to  Windsor  Castle  itself. 
That  is  tlie  sophisticated  end,  but  I 
am  writing  about  the  middle  bit 
where  once  the  Saxons  came  pushing 
up  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  and  now 
the  Americans  fly  over  it. 

The  families  of  the  American 
servicemen  live  not  only  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kennet  and  the  low  hills  sur- 
rounding the  air  base,  but  also  have 
found  homes  in  the  various  valleys 
that  lead  from  the  Berkshire  downs. 
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In  one  of  these,  the  valley  of  the 
Winbourne,  lived  Paulette,  the  five- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  Negro  Ameri- 
can sergeant.  Her  mother  is  a  very 
handsome  young  woman  and  there 
is  an  engaging  baby  brother  as  well. 

Winbourne  is  a  tiny,  old  village, 
just  a  little  street  some  two  hundred 
yards  long.  On  either  side  of  the 
street  are  thatched  or  tiled  cottages, 
some  of  them  five  centuries  old.  The 
cottages  have  the  prettiest  gardens 
imaginable,  for  even  when  right  on 
the  road,  there  are  honeysuckle  and 
jasmine  around  the  doors,  and  old- 
fashioned  roses  chmb  up  to  the  roofs 


and  look  in  at  the  windows.  Beside 
and  behind  the  houses  are  plots  of 
good-looking  vegetables,  for  the 
Winbourne  valley  is  very  fertile.  The 
neat  paths  among  the  vegetables  are 
edged  with  flowers  too.  Primrose, 
crocus,  snowdiops,  forget-me-not 
and  daffodils  in  spring;  and  some- 
thing of  everything  in  summer  and 
autumn,  many  of  which  have  sweet 
old  names  such  as  Rosemary,  Rue, 
Lad's  Love,  Lavender,  Heart's-ease 
and  Love-in-the-Mist. 

At  one  end  of  the  village  is  a  com- 
fortable looking  farmhouse,  the  Vil- 
lage Hall,  and  an  ancient  hostelry 
still  called  the  New  Inn.  On  a  hill 
above  the  village  stands  the  Parish 
Church  and  the  Manor. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  village  is 
the  modem  villa  where  Paulette 
lived. 

TA7INBOURNE  is  a  typical  English 
^  ^  agricultural  village  except  for 
one  thing — there  are  hardly  any  chil- 
dren. Indeed  the  local  newspaper, 
pubHshed  weekly  in  the  nearest  little 
town,  printed  a  photograph  of  Win- 
bourne  declaring  it  was  a  dying  vil- 
lage, but  this  is  far  from  true.  Be- 
cause it  is  so  small  it  no  longer  has 
a  vicar  all  to  itself.  Two  busy  clergy- 
men, with  a  car  and  a  bicycle,  ad- 
minister four  parishes,  as  is  inevitable 
where  stipends  have  not  risen  and  the 
cost  of  living  has.  Nor  has  Win- 
bourne  its  own  school  any  more,  for 
nowadays  children  from  tiny  villages 
are  transported  to  larger  schools. 
The  old  schoolhouse  is  used  as  the 
Village  Hall  for  whist-drives,  dances, 
jumble-sales  and  the  like. 

Except  for  Sundays,   and  then  it 


comes  into  its  own  again  when  we 
hold  Sunday  school  there,  and  this  is 
where  Paulette  comes  into  the  story. 

V\7"HEN  she  and  her  family  came 
'^  '  to  live  in  Winbourne  we  invited 
her  to  join  our  Sunday  school,  and 
sure  enough  her  mother  brought  her. 
As  she  took  her  place  she  looked 
quite  entrancing  in  a  frilly  white 
di-ess  with  scarlet  ribbons,  and  her 
hair  tied  up  in  two  little  scarlet 
bows.  Indeed  her  "toilettes"  were  of 
great  interest  to  the  other  little  girls 
who  are  usually  wearing  the  rather 
uniform  country  clothes  of  English 
children,  a  flowered  cotton  frock  with 
a  little  white  collar  and  short  sleeves 
(skirt  always  long  to  the  knee)  with 
a  woolen  cardigan  on  the  innumer- 
able chilly  days.  A  drab  or  navy  rain- 
coat is  worn  in  bad  weather  and, 
over  a  jersey  and  thick  skirt,  all  win- 
ter. 

Not  so  Paulette!  She  took  our 
hearts  captive  once  more  in  a  pink 
velvet  jacket  and  pink  ribbons.  In 
a  flared  skyblue  coat  she  brightened 
up  a  dull  day.  But  it  was  by  no 
means  only  her  appearance  that 
dehghted  us;  Paulette  behaved  hand- 
somely. Although  she  was  the  young- 
est of  ten  httle  children  attending 
our  class,  she  sat  so  primly  on  her 
chair;  hstened  to  the  stories  all  eyes 
and  ears;  asked  bright  questions; 
joined  in  the  singing;  and  drew 
whatever  subject  was  chosen  with 
a  maximum  of  colored  chalks,  tongue 
between  teeth,  and  invariably  intro- 
duced two  houses  into  eveiy  picture 
saying,  "That's  the  angel's  (or  the 
Good  Shepherd's  or  St.  Peter's) 
house,  and  this  is  mine." 
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Then  when  we  had  taught  these 
little  people  something  about  com- 
ing to  church,  and  those  who  could 
read  were  managing  to  find  their 
way  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
then  we  all  went  together  to  the  Par- 
ish Church  up  on  the  hill. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning.  The  sun 
was  shining  and  the  hedge  row  was 
full  of  wild  roses,  Paulette  walked 
with  me  holding  my  hand,  as  down 
these  narrow,  twisting  lanes,  sunk 
amidst  high  hedges,  there  sometimes 
come  motorcars  going  dangerously 
fast.  Very  Hvely  she  was;  full  of 
chat;  dawdling  to  look  at  a  butter- 
fly or  a  snailshell  smashed  by  a 
thrush;  sometimes  forgetting  about 
possible  traflBc  and  about  to  dart 
across  the  road  to  cHmb  up  the  op- 
posite bank  to  look  at  horses. 

But  every  now  and  then  she  re- 
verted to  the  object  of  our  walk  and 
asked  me  more  about  what  God's 
house  would  be  like  and  what  she 
was  going  to  do  when  she  got  there. 
I  answered  her  as  I'd  answered  all 
my  own  childi-en  when  they  were 
little,  that  is  as  truthfully,  simply  and 
shoHlij  as  I  could.  Paulette,  Hke 
them,  could  only  listen  a  short  time. 

"And  then  the  Vicar  will  come  in 
with  a  black  gown  on  and  a  white. 
..."  I  was  saying,  and  Paulette  was 
saying,  "What  are  you  going  to  have 
for  dinner  today?"  So  we  reached 
the  church. 

IT  is  small  as  such  buildings  go 
hereabouts.  Its  most  famous 
moment  perhaps  was  when  King 
Charles  the  Martyr  gave  thanks  here 
after  the  Battle  of  Newbury  in  1644. 
It  has  pews  to  seat  about  130  peo- 


ple; a  choir  furnished  for  some  dozen 
choristers;  a  hand-blown  organ,  and 
was  largely  rebuilt  in  the  eighteenth 
century  with  some  elegant  brick- 
work. In  the  late  nineteenth  century 
it  suflFered  various  ugly  renovations 
within,  but  it  still  has  an  authentic, 
peaceful   atmosphere.    Very    simple. 

The  organ  is  played  by  a  school 
girl  who  bicycles  from  the  next 
village  to  do  so  but  her  studies  pre- 
vent choir  practices.  However,  the 
backbone  of  the  threesome  choir  is 
the  Parish  Clerk,  and  "  'e  don't  want 
no  practices,  'e  don't,  for  'e  do  knows 
it  all  by  'eart."  In  proof  of  this  he 
sings  everything  §  throughout,  and 
his  responses  thunder  above  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation. But  he  has  a  rival  in  his 
brother  who  stands  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church  whence  he  emerges 
from  the  tower  after  he  has  finished 
ringing  the  bell.  This  brother  stokes 
the  heating,  digs  the  graves,  tidies 
the  churchyard,  and  sings  nigh  on  as 
loudly  as  the  old  chap  in  the  choir. 

On  this  particular  Sunday,  as  they 
both  bellowed,  fittle  Paulette  gazed 
at  them  from  her  place  in  a  front 
pew  besides  the  Vicar's  wife  where 
the  young  children  are  taken  so  that 
they  can  see  what  is  going  on. 

I  was  sitting  with  my  own  family 
much  further  back,  but  every  now 
and  then  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
Paulette  participating  in  her  first 
service  with  the  Church  of  England. 

Paulette's  behavior  was  quite 
good.  Only  the  hymns  that  we  had 
practiced  were  familiar  to  her.  It 
was  a  long  service  for  a  five-year-old, 
but  she  never  spoke,  and  remained 
more  or  less  in  her  pew.  When  the 
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congregation  knelt,  she  disappeared 
from  my  view — -but  not  for  long,  for 
I  saw  her  crawling  on  all  fours  out 
into  the  aisle.  Luckily  she  caught  my 
eye  and  paused.  I  smiled  and  slight- 
ly shook  my  head.  She  caught  on  at 
once  but  then,  for  companionship's 
sake,  I  suppose,  she  knelt  on  the  seat 
with  her  back  to  the  altar,  and 
beamed  gently  down  the  church  at 
me.  The  Vicar's  wife  was  deep  in 
prayer.  She  had  not  noticed  her 
charge's  commanding  position. 

I  covered  my  eyes  hoping  this 
would  cause  Paulette  to  turn  away. 
However,  I  still  peeped  discreetly 
through  my  fingers.  I  saw  her  turn 
her  attention  to  the  kneeling  figure 
immediately  confronting  her.  Heav- 
ens! What  now?  This  was  Sir  Very- 
much  Somebody,  our  local  Bigwig! 


Paulette,  with  sliining  eyes,  edged 
forward  her  little  round  face  closer 
and  closer  to  his  hands  clasped  over 
his  face  in  prayer.  She  was  trying 
to  peep  through  his  fingers! 

It  was  obvious  that  she  could  see 
nothing;  her  impatience  overcame 
her,  and  I  saw  her  tiny  dark  fingers 
trying  to  pry  Bigwig's  hands  open. 
The  Vicar's  wife  was  still  deep  in 
prayer.  Sir  Verymuch  coped  happily 
with  the  situation,  however;  he  and 
Paulette  began  playing  the  silent 
game  of  Peep-Bo! 

A  FTER  church  we  were  all  say- 
-^"^  ing,  "What  a  lovely  day,  isn't 
it?"  to  one  another  in  the  church- 
yard, when  I  heard  Mrs.  Colonel  say 
to  Lady  Somebody,  "Fancy  bringing 
so  young  a  child  to  church!  One  can't 
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possibly  expect  her  to  behave  her- 
self!" 

"Oh!  I  always  took  my  children 
to  church  as  soon  as  they  cared  to 
come,"  replied  Lady  Somebody.  "I 
think  the  Httle  one  behaved  sweetly. 
My  husband  enjoyed  her  very  much." 

And  the  Htde  one  evidently  en- 
joyed coming  to  church,  too,  for  she 
never  missed  right  up  to  the  last 
Sunday  before  she  returned  to  the 
States. 

Her  family  expected  to  spend 
Christmas  at  sea  but,  this  special 
holiday  came  and  they  were  still  at 
Winbourne. 

The  whole  family  came  to  church 
and  in  it  they  saw  the  Crib.  There 
was  Mother  Mary,  with  her  Babe 
lying  in  a  hay-filled  manger,  and 
kind  Joseph  with  his  hand  on  a  little 
donkey  kneeling  beside  him.  Three 
shepherds  knelt  worshiping.  The 
great  oxen  stood  with  horns  uplifted, 
and  the  Star  blazed  above  them. 

This  Crib  was  made  by  the  parish- 
ioners out  of  wood  and  painted.  The 


thatched  roof  was  real  and  had  been 
made  by  the  thatcher  at  the  Manor 
Farm  which  lay  alongside  the 
church. 

It  was  decorated  as  simply  as  the 
whole  of  that  small  and  ancient 
church,  with  evergreens  only,  clean 
and  glistening,  the  lamps  reflecting 
in  the  glossy  surface  of  the  thick 
leaves.  Here  were  yew  and  laurel, 
box  and  ivy,  holly  bearing  its  crown 
of  bright  berries,  and  lauristinus 
massed  with  clusters  of  aubergine- 
tinted  ivory  blossoms. 

And  the  music  was  made  by  the 
parishioners  too,  and  when  it  came 
to  singing,  "Litde  Lord  Jesus  asleep 
on  the  hay,"  only  four  participated. 
Then  the  organ  hushed,  and  the  Vic- 
ar's bonny,  young  daughter  picked 
up  her  recorder  and  walked  to  the 
side  of  the  Crib,  playing  it  softly. 
While  in  front  of  it,  their  little  heads 
not  tall  enough  to  hide  the  shining 
stable,  stood  the  three  sweetest  sing- 
ers from  the  Sunday  school,  and  the 
middle  one  was  Paulette.  ■  a 


"Let  me  double  check 


.  K-P- 1-2-3  .  .  .' 
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The  Light  Still  Shines 


By  FREDERICK  W.  HELPER 


ANY  years  ago  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  above  the 
Salvation  Army  Building, 
a  sign  continually  flashed  on  and  off. 
It  read,  "Jesus  the  Light  of  the 
World."  Indeed,  Jesus  is  the  hght  of 
the  whole  earth  and  the  light  still 
shines.  Notliing  can  black  out  that 
light.  He  will  be  the  Hght  of  the 
world  forever,  and  by  the  way,  he 
is  your  light  and  mine. 

Light  is  life.  Christianity  is  no 
Sunday  supplement;  it  is  the  Good 
News  in  every  daily  edition.  The 
Gospel  never  deals  with  small 
chatter;  its  good  news  is  not  printed 
in  tiny  letters,  hidden  away  in  an 
obituary  column.  In  bold  headlines 
it  is  to  be  thought  of  as  timeless 
news;  fresh  as  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day;  as  far-reaching  as  the  love  of 
God  at  this  moment;  and  as  long 
lasting  as  eternity. 

In  our  picture-conscious  world  we 
see  the  importance  of  light.  For  the 
camera  the  focus  must  be  just  so, 
the  shutter  adjusted,  according  to 
the  light  and  shadow  surrounding 
the  subject  taken.  More  essentially 
we  know  the  sun  to  be  the  source  of 
all  our  life.  The  plant  in  the  dark  cel- 
lar reaches  out  for  Hght.  The  wheat 
in  the  field  lifts  its  head  to  the  Hght. 
The  life  of  man  and  beast  is  sus- 
tained by  light. 


The  Light  of  Christ 

What  do  we  mean  refemng  to  Je- 
sus as  The  Light?  He  is  the  Hght 
of  human  reason.  His  mind  and  spirit 
give  status  to  man's  thought.  He 
brings  thought  down  to  earth  out  of 
the  clouds.  Reality  and  value  be- 
come manifest  right  before  man's 
eyes.  Christ  stressed  the  importance 
of  man's  mind  and  found  a  place  for 
intelHgence  at  the  very  altar  of  God. 
To  be  a  Christian  one  need  not  be 
credulous,  superstitious,  accepting 
things  that  are  not  so.  Our  Lord 
places  the  seal  of  maturity  on  our 
faith.  He  endows  us  with  sanity  and 
bequeaths  us  a  grown-up  religion. 

That  Light  of  Christ  bathes  us  in 
mercy  and  compassion.  It  endows  us 
with  the  true  life  of  the  Eternal  con- 
cern for  the  other  fellow,  the  willing- 
ness to  bear  one  another's  burdens. 
We  become  a  royal  priesthood, 
gentlemen;  men  of  gentility.  Other 
blessings  of  the  spiritual  life  radiate 
from  the  Hfe  of  Christ — the  Hght  of 
God  in  man:  sti-ength,  beauty,  and 
holiness.  In  His  presence  men  grow 
up  in  character  and  "stand  up  tall 
inside."  He  makes  goodness  attrac- 
tive. 

May  I  mention,  also,  that  His  is 
the  Hght  of  hope?  He  is  the  bow  of 
promise  in  man's  stormy  sk)^  He  is 
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the  pledge  that  God  has  not  forgot- 
ten us.  He  is  the  assurance  that  men 
can  work  together  for  their  own  good 
and  the  Eternal  glory.  The  Bible  is 
full  of  such  saintly  men.  So,  also,  is 
our  day  and  generation.  There's  a 
grocerman  on  Wheehng  Island,  a 
tiuck  salesman  in  Chicago,  a  farmer 
in  Hiram,  a  professor  in  Eureka,  a 
doctor  in  Baltimore,  a  mother  in 
Bethany,  a  businessman  in  Pitts- 
burgh— these  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  others  are  as  lights  in 
the  world  because  they  love  Him 
Who  is  the  Hght  of  the  world.  When- 
ever the  darkness  of  war,  or  drunk- 
enness, or  exploitation,  or  racial  big- 
otry, or  blood  prejudice,  begins  to 
engulf  me  and  cloud  out  the  vision 
of  a  better  day — then  I  think  of  these 
who  keep  the  Spirit  glowing  and  my 
faith  and  hope  are  renewed. 

Clouds  and  Shadows 

But  life  is  not  all  light  and  glad- 
ness. There  is  cloud  and  shadow. 
And  now  and  again  a  man  does  not 
stand  up  tall  to  life.  He  gets  under 
the  darkness  of  his  own  evil  desire. 
He  lives  lower  than  he  knows  he 
should.  "The  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
shall  die."  That  is  still  true.  Physical- 
ly, mentally,  socially,  spiritually, 
many  lives  are  broken,  throwing 
away  their  ideals,  laughing  at  the 
standards  of  morality,  and  flaunting 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  When  a 
man  turns  aside  from  decency  and 
honor  and  the  good  Hfe — how  great 
is  such  moral  darkness!  The  Prodigal 
Son,  nonetheless,  is  a  man's  reminder 
of  a  little  bit  of  the  love  of  God 
which  will  always  shine  to  make 
plain  the  path  back  home  again. 
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On  the  social  side,  darkness  has 
fallen  over  mankind,  but  no  darkness 
has  been  great  enough  to  overcome 
the  hght.  Child  labor  was  a  cloud 
blotting  out  the  right  of  boyhood  and 
girlhood  to  a  decent  chance  for  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
But  the  Light  of  Christ  put  to  rout 
this  inhumanity  to  childhood.  Slavery 
was  a  heavy  chain  of  imprisonment 
for  the  majority  until  the  Golden 
Rule  began  to  play  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  people.  Only  then  did 
the  shackles  begin  to  break  and  fall 
away  and  men  rejoice  in  their  free- 
dom. War  has  been  a  vast  dome 
shutting  out  the  light  of  Brotherhood 
and  dooming  men  to  suflFering  and 
death,  but  His  gentle  hands  begin  to 
lift  this  cover  from  the  hatreds  of 
men  and  from  their  hardness  of 
heart.  The  light  of  God's  love  has 
been  shining  to  cast  out  the  black- 
ness of  the  Dark  Ages  and  the 
plagues.  The  cure  for  personal  wick- 
edness and  social  corruption  is  in  our 
Master,  who  is  every  man's  hght  and 
society's  "Daystar  that  shines  on 
high."  Thinking  men  raise  many 
questions  about  the  problems  con- 
fronting them  in  this  period  of  the 
cold  war:  questions  of  economics, 
government,  systems,  philosophies, 
ideas  and  ideals  of  religion.  But  the 
Christian  may  still  beHeve  that  the 
justice  and  righteousness  toward 
which  God  moves  through  the  ages 
will  stand  steady  and  secure.  Your 
job  and  mine  is  to  examine  our  hearts 
in  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God — not 
only  to  see  any  evil  that  relates  to  the 
sin  of  this  hour — but,  also,  the  good 
which  relates  us  to  God  and  the 
future  order  of  man. 


Let  Your  Light  Shine 

Let  the  light  shine.  As  a  Christian, 
you  are  not  only  to  walk  in  the  light; 
but  to  let  the  light  of  God  shine 
through  you.  Let  the  light  shine — as 
a  teacher,  a  preacher,  a  businessman, 
an  administrator,  or  a  run  of  the 
mine  laborer.  Let  the  light  shine  as 
a  soldier,  a  sailor,  an  airman,  a  man 
in  the  service.  The  light  is  not  just 
something  for  an  early  morning  Tem- 
ple service;  or  for  the  midnight  quiet 
hour.  The  light  is  for  the  day's  bur- 
den, the  day's  witness.  I  believe  we 
may  see  the  meaning  of  the  Hght — 
as  Jesus  referred  to  himself  as  the 
light  of  the  world;  then  believing  in 
his  followers  he  called  them  in  love 
saying,  "You  are  the  light  of  the 
world."  Without  His  Spirit — there  is 
darkness. 

You  see  the  candle  of  the  Lord  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  Sunday  service — 
but  a  witness  of  every  day  of  the 
week.  A  man  of  faithfulness  may  be 
a  man  of  few  words.  He  is  at  his 
post  when  needed.  He  can  be 
counted  on  to  do  his  duty  and  to  ful- 
fill his  trust.  Let  the  light  shine,  for 
so  much  depends  upon  it.  There  is 
our  mental,  emotional,  and  even  our 
physical  health  that  depends  on  this 
spiritual  light.  Character  is  blessed 
by  its  burning.  Growth  and  love,  and 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  duty — these 
need  the  light  of  the  Gospel — the 
Shekinah  of  God.  Our  institutions  of 


mercy,  of  healing,  of  art  and  learning 
depend  upon  this  light.  Let  the  light 
shine  upon  our  Family  Life — within 
the  Church.  And  how  black  the 
world  will  be  unless  love  shines 
through.  No  other  hope  is  there  ex- 
cept in  Jesus  Christ's  mind  and  Spirit 
— if  the  world  is  to  learn  war  no 
more.  Also,  our  associations  of  trade 
and  our  groups  of  industry  need  this 
shining  of  the  light  of  God.  And  how 
otherwise  are  we  to  see  the  true 
value  of  every  man  unless  we  bring 
every  man  out  of  his  color  back- 
ground into  the  life-giving,  Hfe-eval- 
uating  Hght  of  God. 

The  light  of  faith  is  not  a  psycho- 
logical process;  it  is  not  an  intellec- 
tual exercise;  but  a  living  faith  that 
dares,  believes,  and  lives  by  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  life  is  from  God.  It  is  a 
life  that  lets  God's  mercy  and  grace 
shine  through.  Our  Christianity  is 
not  a  few  flakes  of  snow  in  Colum- 
bus, Georgia,  but  the  snow  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  Our  Christian 
Faith  is  not  the  make-believe  of 
childhood — but  the  facing  up  to  life 
and  the  carrying  of  the  burden  of 
living  as  those  who  know  they  are  the 
children  of  God.  To  accept  this  faith 
and  to  live  by  it  in  dangerous  and 
difficult  days  is  to  reflect  the  radiance 
of  Christ.  This  is  sufficient  light  for 
every  man.  And  this  saving  light  in 
men  is  the  hope  of  die  world. 


ONLY  A  SUBSTITUTE 


People  who  address  you  as  "buddy,"  "chum,"  "my  friend," 
"pal,"  "you  old  rascal,  you"  are  not  being  overly  friendly.  They 
have  merely  forgotten  your  name. 

— Wall  Street  Journal 
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The  Holy  Thorn  of  Glastonbury 


By  FREDERICK  NORMAN  JOY 


g^i  T  is  Christmas  Day  and  many 
81  people  will  be  standing  among 
^:j  the  ruins  of  ancient  Glaston- 
bury Abbey  in  Somerset,  England. 
Their  interest  will  not  be  in  the  ruins 
themselves.  Summer  is  a  better  time 
to  visit  the  venerable  Christian  edi- 
fice. They  are  there  to  witness  one  of 
the  most  ancient  phenomena  of 
Christendom — the  Christmas  blos- 
soming of  the  Holy  Thorn  of  Glaston- 
bury. 

Many  generations  have  made  this 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Thorn.  At 
one  time  Glastonbury  was  one  of  the 
most  hallowed  places  in  the  Christian 
world. 

What  is  the  story  behind  the  Holy 


Thorn?  Why  does  it  bloom  in  the 
spring  as  do  all  trees,  then  burst  forth 
again  with  a  galaxy  of  flowers  at 
Christmas  time? 

According  to  tradition,  Joseph  of 
Ai-imathea  with  eleven  companions 
set  forth,  as  he  had  been  instructed 
in  a  dream,  to  find  a  hill  "most  like 
Tabor's  holy  mount."  In  the  year  63 
A.D.,  he  and  his  pilgrims  steered  their 
craft  into  a  wide,  unnamed  river  in 
tlie  southwest  part  of  Britain.  The 
surrounding  country  was  flat  and 
marshy.  In  the  middle  of  the  stream 
rising  high  above  the  water,  the  mis- 
sionaries saw  a  high  hill.  They  gazed 
in  wonder.  The  hill  bore  such  a  close 
resemblance    to    Mount   Tabor,    the 


The  Holy  Thorn  of  Glastonbury  in  bloom  at  Christmas  time. 
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dome-shaped  hill  in  Galilee,  that 
Joseph  knew  tliis  was  the  long-sought 
goal.  Here  they  would  land,  build  a 
church,  and  spread  the  gospel  of 
Christianity  among  the  natives. 

Poling  their  way  through  the  dense 
marshland,  they  reached  the  island 
and  Joseph  stepped  ashore  on  what 
was  later  to  be  called  Wearyall  Hill. 
Tradition  says  that  when  he  struck 
his  pilgrim's  staff  into  the  ground  it 
took  root  and  miraculously  bloomed. 
Thus  began  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
Thorn  of  Glastonbury. 

T  NFORMATION  is  scant  regarding 
-*■  the  tree  from  the  time  of  its 
origin  until  the  twelfth  century.  At 
that  time  William  of  Malmesbury 
wrote  a  history  of  Glastonbury  Ab- 
bey. In  this  manuscript  the  blooming 
of  the  Holy  Thorn  at  Christmas  is 
mentioned  a  number  of  times. 

Tradition  goes  on  to  say  that 
Joseph  kept  his  vow  and  built  a 
church.  It  was  a  rough,  crude  affair 
of  daub  and  wattle.  Supposedly,  it 
enclosed  the  first  altar  ever  erected 
in  Britain.  From  this  first  century 
crude  affair  to  the  twelfth-century 
abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  we  see 
today,  various  churches  and  mon- 
asteries were  built  on  this  site. 


C  INGE  the  1600's  it  has  been  cus- 
^  tomary  to  send  flowers  from  the 
Holy  Thorn  to  the  reigning  monarch 
of  England.  Charles  I  received  the 
first  bouquet.  This  Christmas,  over 
three  hundred  years  later,  Elizabeth 
II  will  also  get  flowers  from  the  Glas- 
tonbury Thorn. 

For  many  years  the  Holy  Thorn 
was  a  stout  tree  with  double  trunk. 
At  some  time  during  the  late  1600's 
a  Puritan  cut  down  the  larger  of  the 
two  trunks.  The  fallen  trunk  con- 
tinued to  bloom  both  spring  and 
Christmas  for  over  thirty  years.  Later 
the  other  trunk  was  felled  by  a 
Roundhead  and  this  stump  remained 
visible  until  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Today's  head  of  this  ancient  family 
of  Holy  Thorns  is  a  tree  growing  in 
the  Precincts  close  to  the  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  A  younger  tree 
stands  in  one  corner  of  the  Abbey 
grounds.  A  third  was  recently  set  out 
on  Wearyall  Hill  at  the  spot  where 
tradition  says  Joseph  of  Arimathea's 
staff  took  root.  Scions  of  the  Holy 
Thorn  have  been  sent  to  many  for- 
eign countries.  The  most  famous  of 
the  overseas  thorns  is  the  one  at  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  in  Washington,  D.C. 


MARRY  IN  HASTE 


The  much-married  society  beauty  ran  into  some  friends  at  a 
function.  "Darlings,"  she  cooed,  "I  have  wonderful  news!  I  am 
getting  married  next  week." 

"Really,"  came  tlie  reply.  "Anyone  you  know?" 

— Illustrated  Weekly  of  India 
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Only  a  Hillside  Farmer 


By  HERBERT  WITTEN 


A  serviceman  comes  home  and  faces  a  problem 


OM  Nathan  deftly  guided 
the  flashing  yellow  convert- 
ible along  the  winding,  nar- 
row, mountain  road  above  the  Great 
Sandy  river.  His  pale  hair  tufted 
around  his  head  as  the  vacuum  of 
wind  created  by  the  windshield 
caught  in  it. 

He  roared  around  a  sharp  curve; 
the  tires  cried  like  the  wind  in  the 
night  on  the  hot,  tar-glazed  pave- 
ment; the  town  of  Whetstone  burst 
into  view.  He  tromped  harder  on  the 
accelerator  and  zoomed  toward  the 
lazy  Kentucky  town. 

A  bitter  feeling  welled  up  in  him. 
It  was  the  same  drab,  forsaken- 
looking  place  he  remembered  and 
hated.  How  was  he  going  to  spend  a 
furlough  in  this  crummy  burg  with- 
out being  bored  to  death? 

He  had  received  the  telegram  at 
his  camp  in  Texas  that  his  father  was 
seriously  ill.  Immediately  he  had 
been  granted  a  fifteen-day  emergen- 
cy furlough.  He  could  have  flown  in 
much  quicker,  but  he  wanted  to 
show  off  his  flashy  car,  and  he  cer- 
tainly didn't  want  to  be  buried  in 
this  hick  town  without  his  car.  It 
would  be  dull  enough  at  best. 
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He  had  been  in  the  army  thiee 
years.  Nearly  two  years  had  been 
spent  overseas.  These  hiUs  were  not 
for  him.  If  his  poor,  narrow-minded 
father  wanted  to  stay  here,  that  was 
his  business,  but  it  wasn't  for  him. 
He  could  see  his  father  now,  strug- 
gling, eternally  struggling  on  his 
small  long  ago  worn-out  hillside  farm, 
going  under  the  hills  and  digging 
coal,  hiring  out  on  farms,  cutting 
crossties.  He  had  broken  his  back  on 
logging  jobs  and  wheeling  cement 
for  contractors  in  town.  He  was  a 
sucker. 

It  had  slowed  his  step,  bent  his 
back  and  stiffened  his  legs.  And  now 
at  last  it  had  laid  him  up,  probably 
for  good.  At  last  it  had  taken  its  cruel 
toll. 

TOM  swung  the  convertible  onto 
the  street  leading  to  the  center 
of  town.  He  passed  the  high  school 
building.  He  took  his  comb  from  his 
shirt  pocket  and  ran  it  through  his 
fluffed  hair.  He  glanced  at  himself  in 
the  rear-view  mirror  and  smiled  a 
self-satisfied   smile. 

He  was  returning  in  gloiy.  He 
wasn't  the  boy  from  Tanbark  Hollow, 
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"He  was  returning  in  glory.  He  wasn't  the  boy  from  Tanbark  Hollow. 
Now  he  was  somebody." 


thin  and  hungry,  with  faded,  patched 
clothes  and  scuflFed,  worn-out  shoes. 
Now  he  was  somebody. 

He  gunned  the  motor,  the  convert- 
ible was  a  yellow,  shi»y  streak  along 
main  street;  the  open  mufflers  gave 
out  a  roar,  loud  and  fierce.  That  was 
his  music,  his  hero-returning  music. 

He  remembered  how  he  longed  to 
loaf  around  the  diTigstore  or  the 
snack-bar  and  be  one  of  the  crowd, 
but  no,  he  was  ashamed,  he  didn't 
have  money  to  spend  like  they  did; 
he  barely  had  enough  to  buy  a  sand- 
wich at  lunch  time. 

It  was  then  he  really  began  to  re- 
sent his  father,  and  hate  the  strict, 
meager  existence  he  offered.  He  had 
grown  to  hate  it  so  fiercely  that,  after 
finishing  his  second  year  of  high 
school,  he  joined  the  army. 

With  ambition,  hard  work,  and  a 
few  breaks,  he  had  advanced  to  ser- 


geant. Then  he  went  overseas.  While 
over  there,  he  saved  his  money  so  he 
could  buy  a  car  when  he  returned 
home. 

And  that  was  the  first  thing  he  did 
when  he  got  back.  Now  he  wheeled 
his  new  car  to  the  curb  in  front  of 
the  hospital.  He  was  certain  his  fa- 
ther was  here. 

He  glanced  at  his  hair  again  in  the 
mirror,  then  very  carefully  set  his 
overseas  cap  at  a  jaunty  angle,  letting 
his  wavy  hair  show  on  the  front  and 
side.  He  straightened  his  tie  and 
pressed  with  the  palm  of  his  hands  a 
few  wrinkles  in  his  clothes,  then 
crawled  out.  Shoulders  erect  he 
walked  into  the  hospital. 

nPHE  neat,  friendly  girl  at  the  desk 

-*-  told  him  what  room   his   father 

was  in.   He  hurried  along  the  hall, 

and  easily  found  it.  He  stepped  in- 
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side.  His  mother  was  sitting  by  his 
father's  bed. 

"Tom!"  she  cried,  and  jumped  to 
her  feet  and  threw  her  arms  around 
him.  "I'm  glad  you're  here." 

He  swallowed  hard,  and  timidly 
patted  her  arm.  He  glanced  over  her 
shoulder  at  his  father,  sleeping.  A 
twinge  of  pity  seized  him.  He  was  so 
thin  and  pale.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
the  big  strong  man  he  once  knew 
could  be  so  worn  and  feeble  looking. 

His  mother  released  him  and 
turned  to  the  bed. 

"Tom's  here,  Eb,"  she  said  softly. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  at 
Tom.  "Tom,"  he  said,  a  big  smile 
coming  over  his  tired,  pale  face. 
"How  are  you,  son?" 

He  lifted  a  hand  weakly.  Tom  took 
it  and  averted  his  eyes.  He  couldn't 
look  at  his  father  so  helpless  like  this. 
It  didn't  seem  like  the  strength  could 
ever  leave  that  durable  body. 

"Fine,  Dad,"  he  mumbled.  "How 
are  you  feeling?" 

"Still  kickin',"  he  said  gamely. 

'"PHE  next  few  days  passed  hurried- 
-■-  ly.  Tom  never  went  out  to  the 
farm.  He  didn't  want  to  see  the 
place.  He  stayed  in  town  and  raced 
his  sporty  convertible  up  and  down 
the  streets.  People  stared  at  him;  he 
flirted  with  the  girls  that  had  once 
refused  to  date  him. 

He  was  doing  the  things  he  had 
yearned  to  do,  associating  with  the 
cream  of  Whetstone.  He  had  a  car 
and  money  to  spend,  yet  it  all  had  a 
false,  hollow  ring.  He  was  doing  and 
acting  diflFerently  from  the  way  he 
really  felt.  He  constantly  thought  of 


his  Dad  lying  in  the  hospital;  every 
night  he  stayed  with  him. 

Tom's  mother  scurried  between  the 
hospital  and  home.  It  was  taking  its 
toll,  too,  the  worry  and  heavy  load  of 
work.  Tom's  older  brother,  Flem, 
drove  her  back  and  forth.  Flem  had 
a  large  family  and  couldn't  a£Ford  to 
lose  a  day's  work.  Still  he  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  help. 

After  about  ten  days  the  doctor 
said  it  would  be  permissible  for 
Tom's  father  to  go  home. 

"Have  you  paid  the  bill?"  Tom's 
father  asked. 

"No,"  his  mother  replied.  "I  paid 
part  of  it;  I  don't  have  enough  to  pav 
it  all." 

"Cash  those  war  bonds  I  have  and 
pay  it,"  he  told  her.  Then  he  called 
Tom.  "Would  you  drive  out  to  the 
house  and  get  them,  Tom?" 

Tom  nodded. 

"They're  in  that  old  ammunition 
case.  The  key  to  it  is  in  the  woeden 
box  where  I  keep  my  razor.  You  can 
find  it." 

Tom  sped  out  the  highway,  then 
turned  onto  the  dirt  road.  After  a 
mile  or  so  he  reached  the  place  where 
he  was  born  and  where  he  had  spent 
many  a  happy  day. 

He  slowed  the  car  down  in  the 
sandy  road  just  below  the  house.  The 
two  old  apple  trees  still  stood,  stietch- 
ing  their  branches  over  the  sagging, 
paling  fence.  How  many  times  had 
he  eaten  apples  from  these  trees.  A 
pang  of  loneliness  seized  him. 

He  stopped  in  front  of  the  house, 
got  out  and  walked  up  the  creek- 
rock  walk  he  and  his  father  had  laid. 
He  paused  and  stared  at  the  hills. 
They  were  high,  rugged  hills,  matted 
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with  sassafras,  sumac,  and  blackberry 
briers.  There  were  a  few  bottoms  be- 
low the  house.  They  were  in  corn  or 
weeds  now.  And  so  were  the  garden 
and  buck  patches.  His  father  had 
been  ailing  for  a  good  while,  he 
guessed.  The  weeds  never  took  his 
crops  like  this  before. 

And  he  killed  himself  doing  it,  too, 
thought  Tom.  Struggling  on  these 
steep,  scrawny  hills. 

In  imagination,  he  could  see  the 
fields  and  hills  in  spring  and  in  au- 
tumn all  bright  and  colored  and 
friendly.  He  could  see  himself,  a 
small  boy,  trailing  his  father  to  the 
hill,  to  hunt  squirrels  in  the  deep 
dark  timber,  or  over  the  weed  fields 
to  hunt  the   rabbits   and   quail.   At 


Reverently,  Tom  knelt  down  by  the 
side  of  the  old  bed.  "Dad,  Dad,"  he 
prayed.  "Forgive  me,   forgive  me." 


night  they  had  hunted  the  'possum 
and  'coon  with  their  dog.  Gyp.  He 
could  see  and  hear  his  father  go 
tearing  through  the  bmsh  and 
whooping  and  laughing  when  the 
chase  got  hot,  or  oV  Gyp  treed. 

TTE  turned  and  hurried  to  the 
-^  -■■  house.  It  was  small  and  weath- 
erbeaten.  The  dogwood  still  stood  by 
the  kitchen  window.  He  went  inside 
into  his  parents'  bedioom.  Just  inside 
the  door,  he  paused.  There  was  the 
ancient  wooden  bedstead,  the  old 
rocker,  the  seat  had  been  covered  a 
number  of  times  with  gay  material 
that  suited  his  mother's  fancy;  and 
there  was  the  old  nail  keg  covered 
with  a  flowered  feed  sack.  Over  the 
bed  on  the  wall  was  a  picture,  a  log 
cabin  and  the  canoe  by  the  blue, 
tree-lined  lake. 

Over  the  soot-stained  mantle  was 
the  old  double-barreled  shotgun  he 
remembered  so  well.  He  hmried  to 
the  dresser  and  pulled  out  the  metal 
ammunition  box  from  the  bottom 
drawer.  His  father  had  brought  it 
back  from  the  First  World  War.  He 
had  riveted  a  hasp  on  it  and  locked 
it  with  a  padlock,  and  forbidden  any- 
one to  tamper  with  it. 

Tom  unlocked  it,  and  pornred  its 
contents  out  on  the  floor.  He  stared 
in  amazement.  How  could  his  father 
have  crammed  so  many  papers  in 
such  a  small  box? 

Curiously,  he  thumbed  through 
them.  He'd  looked  at  a  half-dozen  re- 
ceipts and  papers  before  he  realized 
what  they  meant.  He  was  unreeling 
the  true  story  of  his  father  with  each 
paper,  and  what  a  beautiful  story 
these  mute  papers  told. 
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There  were  receipts  from  Doctor 
Halsten  in  Whetstone.  Receipts  from 
the  Hibbs  Funeral  Home,  all  dated 
over  a  period  of  years.  And  now  he 
remembered  many  things.  How  his 
grandmother  on  his  Dad's  side  and 
two  spinster  sisters  had  been  sick  and 
died.  Who  had  paid  the  bills?  His 
slow,  plodding  father.  And  there 
were  dozens  of  others.  Donations  to 
this  cause  and  that. 

He  sat  there  on  the  floor  staring  at 
the  papers,  and  thinking  back  over 
the  years.  He  could  see  his  father 
lighting  his  old  lantern  and  setting 
out  in  the  rain  and  cold  to  visit  a 
sick  neighbor,  or  to  doctor  a  cow 
or  to  keep  wake  with  the  dead. 

On  Sunday  morning  he  could  see 
him  get  up  and  shave  and  put  on  his 
worn,  but  neatly  pressed,  clean  suit 
and  set  out  down  the  branch  road  to 
the  little  church.  He  could  see  that 
slow,  stiff -legged  walk,  the  slightly 
stooped  shoulders.  Now  to  Tom,  he 
was  like  a  squatty,  tough  oak,  moving 
forward  on  two  sturdy  legs,  unmoved 
by  the  turbulent  tide  of  life,  never 
had  he  seen  a  man  with  such  pa- 
tience. 

Reverently,  Tom  knelt  down  by 
the  side  of  the  old  bed.  "Dad,  Dad," 
he  prayed,  "forgive  me,  forgive  me." 

T  ATER  he  drove  back  into  Whet- 
^-^  stone.  He  went  straight  to  the 
nearest  used  car  lot. 

"I  want  to  sell  this  car,"  he  told 
the  salesman. 


Tom  took  the  first  offer,  closed  the 
deal,  then  went  to  the  hospital  and 
paid  his  father's  bill. 

"Did  you  get  the  bonds?"  his 
mother  asked. 

"No." 

"You  didn't?  Why  not?" 

"Don't  worry.  The  bill's  paid  in 
full,  and  here's  some  cash  to  help 
you  through  Dad's  sick  spell." 

"But,  son — " 

"Don't  worry,  Mom;  it's  some 
money  Dad  had  coming  to  him." 

She  looked  at  him  strangely,  but 
said  no  more. 

The  next  morning  early  he  had  the 
old  mule  harnessed  and  started  to 
battle  the  weeds  in  the  garden  be- 
side the  house.  His  term  in  the  army 
would  be  up  in  two  months.  He  had 
planned  to  re-enlist  but  now  he 
changed  his  mind.  He  would  come 
back  to  the  farm  and  help  his  father; 
his  father  had  given  his  life  helping 
others.  And  this  was  home. 

As  he  turned  the  plow  at  the  end 
of  the  furrow,  he  realized  how  much 
he  wanted  his  dad  to  get  well.  He 
wanted  to  be  with  him,  enjoy  his 
company,  learn  from  him.  He  would 
need  to  ask  his  dad  for  advice  on 
farming.  They  would  hike  across  the 
fields  and  into  the  deep  woods  to 
hunt  again.  Better  yet,  his  dad  would 
be  going  down  the  branch  road  to 
the  old  church  again.  Mom  would 
go,  too.  But  there  would  be  a  third, 
for  Tom  would  be  at  their  side. 


How  nice  it  would  be  if  all  dieters  would  simply  eat  the  calories  allowed 
and  not  count  the  calories  aloud. — Imogene  Fey  .  .  .  Seconds  count — espe- 
cially when  dieting. — George  Hart. 
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The  Link 


Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


World  Council  Growing  Up 

Last  August  24  church  leaders 
from  all  over  the  world  gathered  at 
Odense,  Denmark,  to  celebrate  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The 
WCC  was  formally  constituted  at  an 
assembly  in  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
on  August  23,  1948.  The  world  body 
now  has  170  member  church  bodies 
in  fifty- two  countries.  The  third 
world  assembly  of  the  Council  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  Ceylon  in 
December  1961. 

The  Church  in  America  on  the 
Increase 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
estimated  170,500,000  people  are  re- 
ported to  be  members  of  churches  or 
synagogues.  Membership  now  stands 
at  104,189,678— a  gain  for  the  year 
of  964,724  members.  Sunday  school 
enrollment  is  up  1.1  per  cent  for  a 
new  total  of  40,359,772.  Per  member 
contributions  is  now  $54.74  annually, 
an  increase  of  7.3  per  cent.  New 
church  construction  reached  an  all- 


time  high:  $868,000,000— more  than 
double  that  of  1950. 

A  membership  breakdown  by  ma- 
jor faiths  shows  there  are  59,823,777 
Protestants;  35,846,477  Roman  Cath- 
olics; 5,500,000  members  of  Jewish 
congregations;  and  2,540,446  East- 
ern Orthodox  in  this  country. 

Lit-Lit  Christmas  Card 

Out  of  the  turbulent  Middle  East 
comes  a  Christmas  card  in  which 
all  attention  is  focused  on  the  won- 
der of  the  just-discovered  Jesus. 
"Wise  Men  from  the  East"  is  an 
intense  color-filled  retelling  of  this 
moment  of  the  Magi's  discovery, 
painted  by  Agha  Behzad,  the  out- 
standing miniature  artist  of  Iran. 
Boxes  of  50  cards  and  50  envelopes 
are  $5.00  plus  50<j^  for  handling 
charge.  Order  from  Lit-Lit,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y.  All  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  these  cards  go 
to  the  work  of  thirty-nine  church  and 
mission  boards  and  agencies  coopera- 
tion in  more  than  fifty  countries 
through  The  Committee  on  World 
Literacy  and  Christian  Literature. 
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Daniel  Webster  and  the  Bible 

Someone  has  discovered  this  nota- 
tion in  the  annual  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  for  the  year  1835: 
"The  Honorable  Daniel  Webster,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  made  a  Member 
for  Life  by  the  contribution  of  thirty 
dollars  and  upward,  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
from  a  fund  arising  from  the  con- 
tinued savings  of  a  humble  mission- 
ary, by  his  laying  aside  portions  of 
fees,  presents,  etc.,  at  the  time  they 
were  received,  also  free-will  offerings 
under  pecuHar  providences,  and  one- 
tenth  of  his  regular  salary,  etc." 

Reviews  and  Ratings  of  Current 
Films 

Those  interested  in  receiving  rat- 
ings of  current  motion  picture  films, 
write  to  the  Broadcasting  and  Film 
Commission,  220  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  and  ask  to  be  put  on  the 
maihng  list  to  receive  monthly  bul- 
letin of  the  Protestant  Motion  Picture 
Council. 

Christian  Endeavor  Convention 

Last  summer  more  than  14,000 
delegates  from  24  countries  came 
together  at  Frankfurt,  Germany,  to 
hold  the  13th  World  Christian  En- 
deavor Convention.  Dr.  Daniel  Pol- 
ing of  America  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent. He  said,  "Never  has  our 
movement  witnessed  a  more  evan- 
gehstic  experience  .  .  .  there  were 
hundi-eds  of  decisions  for  Jesus  Christ 
and  Clii'ist  Himself  was  the  dynamic 
center  of  every  session."  The  World 
CE  Union  includes  3,000,000  mem- 
bers in  80  denominations  in  over  50 
countries. 
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Lay  Evangelism  in  Japan 

Yoshitaka  Mikimoto,  president  of 
the  K.  Mikimoto  Pearl  Corporation, 
speaks  to  a  "Men  of  the  Chapel" 
group  in  Atougi,  Japan,  early  this 
year.  Under  Mr.  Mikimoto's  leader- 
ship a  new  church  organized  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  has  speciaHzed  in  lay 
evangelism;  sevent}^-two  volunteer 
workers  brought  in  seventy-seven 
members  within  one  year.  CDR  John 
Craven,  CHC,  USN,  is  Senior  Chap- 
lain at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station 
where  Mr.  Mikimoto  spoke. 

Religious  Values  of 
Mutual  Security 

U.S.  mutual  security  funds  have 
been  making  a  contribution  to  hu- 
manitarian programs  around  the 
world.  Examples: 

During  the  past  five  years,  mutual 
security  funds  have  paid  the  $7.5 
million  ocean  freight  bill  for  shipping 


377  million  pounds  of  CARE  food 
packages  to  needy  persons  abroad. 

Annually,  m.s.  funds  provide  half 
the  $20  million  budget  of  the  United 
Nations  Cliildren's  Fund  (UNICEF), 
which  last  year  in  100  countries  gave 
milk  and  medical  aid  to  more  than 
forty-five  million  children  and  preg- 
nant and  nursing  mothers. 

In  the  next  ten  years,  the  U.S.  is 
expected  to  contribute  about  $100 
million  of  m.s.  funds  to  the  World 
Health  Organization's  drive  to  rid  the 
world,  by  1967,  completely  and  for 
all  time,  of  malaria. 

Rt.  Rev.  Angus  Dun,  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
says:  "I  believe  that  self-interest  that 
is  never  guided  by  anything  but  self- 
interest  will  fall  short  of  self-inter- 
est." Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
USA,  points  out  that  we  must  reaUze 
the  opportunity  and  responsibility  in- 
herent in  "our  stewardship  as  a 
wealthy  nation  in  a  world  of  pov- 
erty. 

New  York  City  and  Birth  Control 

A  vigorous  campaign  for  religious 
liberty  was  waged  this  year  by  the 
Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  A  city  hospital  official  had 
forbidden  a  doctor  to  practice  birth 
control  therapy  on  a  diabetic  patient 
whose  hfe  would  be  endangered  by 
another  pregnancy.  The  Protestant 
Council  protested  stating  that  city 
hospital  patients  "should  not  be  de- 
prived of  accepting  such  therapeutic 
information  and  practices.  .  .  .  Com- 
petent doctors  and  their  patients 
should  be  the  judges  in  these  mat- 
ters .  .  .  and  not  a  priori  judgments 
on  birth  control."  Support  for  the 
council's   stand   from   the   press    in- 


cluded a  New  York  Times  editorial 
which  stated  that  such  therapy  is  an 
important  element  in  preventive 
medicine,  and  added:  "It  is  astonish- 
ing that  there  should  be  any  doubt  on 
the  matter." 


Chaplain   Carpenter   Receives   DSM 

Chaplain  (Major  General)  Charles 
I.  Carpenter  last  August  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  by  General  Thomas  D.  White, 
Chief  of  StafiF,  for  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force.  The  citation  said  in 
part:  "His  outstanding  knowledge, 
perseverance,  patience  and  under- 
standing have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  Air  Force 
personnel  everywhere." 

YOU 

and  The  Salvation  Army 

can  make 

®^  Ct)ri£{tma£{  JIappp  for  3111 
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Qi\^^  Etnk  fliabniar 


|^p\ECEMBER  (meaning  ten)  was  the  tentli  month  in  the  old  Roman 
^^/)  Calendar,  but  also  the  last  for  there  were  only  ten  months.  How- 
^>^  ever,  in  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.  two  additional  months  were  added 
to  give  twelve.  The  emperor  Commodus  tried  to  change  December  to  Ama- 
zonias  in  honor  of  his  mistress  who  was  Amazon-like  in  appearance;  however, 
the  people  preferred  the  old  name.  Pagan  Saxons  called  the  month  Mid-winter- 
monat.  Christians  Saxons  preferred  Heligh-monat,  or  "holy  month." 

Important  dates  which  may  well  be  emphasized  as  you  prepare  your  re- 
ligious program  are: 

\  DECEMBER  7 — First  Sunday.   Christmas   for   Christ  emphasis  pre- 

^^  sented.  Make  this  month  truly  a  holy  month.   Seek  a  Christian  ob- 

servance of  Christmas.  December  7  is  also  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  for  it  was  on 
Dec.  7,  1941  that  Japan  treacherously  attacked  the  USA  at  Pearl  Harbor 
while  peace  negotiations  were  under  way  in  Washington.  December  10  is  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The  Church 
Peace  Union,  170  E.  64th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y.,  offers  a  32-page  booklet 
on  this  observance.  It  is  entitled  In  Your  Hands  and  sells  for  50  cents. 

-,  DECEMBER  14 — Universal  Bible  Sunday.  Continue  to  emphasize  the 

^^  Worldwide  Bible  Reading  Program.  The  American  Bible  Society,  450 

Park  Ave.,  New  York  22  N.Y..  has  several  sound  motion  picture  films  for  use 
in  observing  Universal  Bible  Sunday.  Available  on  free  loan  is  "The  Living 
Word  in  Japan"  (16  inui.,  ly  nun.)  and  '"My  Right  and  My  Cause,"  true 
story  of  preservation  of  a  new  Korean  Bible  manuscript  (16  mm.,  26  min. ). 
The  Society  also  offers  folder  inserts  for  bulletins. 

I  DECEMBER   21.    Christmas   Sunday.   Emphasize   service.    Note   the 

^^  suggestion  on  the  collection  of  clothing,    (page  7)   Or  urge  gifts  to 

worthy  causes  like  the  Pusan  Children's  Hospital  (see  story  on  page  18).  What 
about  the  possibiHties  of  a  Christmas  Eve  Candlelight  Service?  Or  a  service  on 
Christmas  Day. 

I*  DECEMBER  28.  This  is  Sunday  prior  to  New  Year,  and  so  many 

^^  groups  will  emphasize  the  theme  of  the  New  Year,  What  about  also 

planning  a  Watchnisht  service  on  December  3i.  11:00-12:00  Midnight?  Wor- 
ship in  praise  and  prayer  as  you  watch  the  old  year  disappear  and  the  new 
year  come. 

Write  for  Youth  Week  Materials.  Youth  Week  is  Jan.  25-Feb.  1,  1959.  The 
theme,  "Dare  We  Live  in  the  Household  of  God."  The  Office  of  Publication 
and  Distribution  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  120  E.  23rd  St.,  New 
York  10,  N.Y.,  will  send  you  a  youth  week  packet  for  $1.00. 
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OTHER  IMPORTANT  DECEMBER  DATES:  6— In  some  countries,  the 
Feast  of  St.  Nicolas.  15 — Bill  of  Rights  Day.  17 — First  successful  airplane  flight 
by  Wright  Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C.  21 — Winter  solstice:  the  longest  night 
and  the  shortest  day.  21 — Forefather's  Day,  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1620. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  PERSONS  BORN  THIS  MONTH:  4— Thos.  Carlyle 
(1795);  5— Martin  Van  Buren  (1782),  eighth  president  of  the  USA;  8— EH 
Whitney  (1765);  9— John  Milton  (1608);  13— Phillips  Brooks  (1835);  Lud- 
wig  van  Beethoven  (1770);  21— Robert  Moffat  (1795);  25— Clara  Barton 
(1821);  28— Woodrow  Wilson  (1856),  twenty-eighth  president  of  the  USA; 
29 — ^Andrew  Johnson  (1808);  seventeenth  president  of  the  USA. 

T'S  Beginning  to  Look  a  Lot  Like  Christmas" — that's  the  theme 
for  this  month's  study  articles.  Advent  began,  of  course,  the  last 
Sunday  in  November.  Your  question  as  a  leader  is  this:  How  can 
we  dig  deeper,  get  down  beneath  the  trappings  of  Christmas  to  its  real  mean- 
ing? Through  these  study  articles  we  believe  you  and  your  group  can  capture 
the  lost  radiance  of  Christmas.  Will  it  be  merely  Christmas  or  a  merry  Christ- 
mas? That  depends  on  whether  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas  is  found. 

First  Week:  Symbols  Speak  a  Common  Language  (see  page  15) 

Background:  Long  ago,  before  men  knew  how  to  write,  they  invented  sym- 
bols to  express  great  truths.  While  some  of  the  early  symbols  are  no  longer 
understood,  many  others  have  been  handed  down  to  our  own  day.  Symbols  have 
a  powerful  educational  value.  Religious  syiribols  are  of  unique  value  and  con- 
cern to  the  Christian.  The  Christmas  story  and  season  are  full  of  interesting  and 
significant  symbols.  Today  we  will  study  some  of  these. 

Questions:  Suggest  some  symbols  you  encounter  every  day  (signs  on  coins, 
dollar  bill,  etc.).  What  symbols  do  you  see  in  the  chapel?  What  do  these 
mean?  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  used  at  Cliristmas. 

Bible  Material:  John  8:12;   12:36;   Matt.  5:14-16 

Hymns:  "The  Light  of  the  World  Is  Jesus";  "All  Hail  the  Power";  "Crown 
Him  With  Many  Crowns." 

Second  Week:  "Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Deo!"  (See  page  26) 

Background:  Can  the  Christian  fathom  a  religion  without  a  song?  The  angel 
chorus  ushered  in  a  new  era  for  man.  Ours  is  a  singing  religion.  In  this  session 
we  go  back  to  that  first  Cliristmas  carol  in  the  long  ago:  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest." 

Questions:  What  is  your  favorite  Christmas  carol?  Why?  What  makes  a  holi- 
day? What's  the  difference  between  a  holiday  and  a  holv-day?  How  do  we 
give  glorv  to  God?  What  makes  a  man  a  "man  of  good  will"? 

Bible  Material:  Luke  2:1-20 

Hymns:  "Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Deo";  "It  Came  Upon  a  Midnight  Clear"; 
"Angels,  From  the  Realms  of  Glory." 

Third  Week:  There's  a  Star  in  the  Sky  (see  page  38) 

Background:  There  is  a  relationship  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
in  the  symbol  of  the  star.  Man  had  long  studied  the  stars  as  a  revelation  of 
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God's  signs  of  hope  and  divine  favor.  In  this  modern  era  looking  up  to  the 
stars  produces  fresh  faith. 

Questions:  Why  did  God  use  a  star  to  point  to  Jesus'  birthplace?  Who  were 
the  Wise  Men,  why  did  they  study  the  stars,  and  for  w^hat  were  they  search- 
ing? What  is  the  star  (objective)  in  your  life?  What  is  the  real  meaning  of 
Christmas? 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  2:1-11 

Hymns:  "Silent  Night";  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem";  "While  Shepherds 
Watched." 

Fourth  Week:  The  Light  StiU  Shines  (see  page  47) 

Background:  Light  is  an  antidote  to  darkness.  Light  is  purifying.  How  grate- 
ful we  are  to  Jesus  who  gives  us  the  beautiful  and  meaningful  symbol — "the 
Hght  of  the  world."  This  article  points  up  how  the  Hght  of  Jesus  can  and  does 
push  back  the  darkness. 

Questions:  Have  you  experienced  the  Hght  of  Christ  in  your  own  life?  In 
what  ways  have  you  seen  it  in  others  around  you — at  home,  in  tlie  armed 
services?  What  Hght  on  God's  love  do  we  see  in  Jesus?  Compare  Jesus  with 
the  prophets — with  other  religious  leaders:  Socrates,  Buddha,  Confucius,  Mo- 
hammed. What  are  the  dark  places  of  the  earth?  How  can  the  light  of  Christ 
push  back  tlie  darkness?  How  does  Christ  help  us  in  the  New  Year? 

Bible  Material:  John  1:1-18, 

Hymns:  "Joy  to  the  World";  "Fairest  Lord  Jesus";  "Higher  Ground." 


BIBLE  VERSE 


A  merry  heart  doeth  good 
like  a  medicine 

PROVERBS  17:22 


BIBLE   VERSE   FOR   DECEMBER 

1958 
Christmas  is  the  radiant  time,  the 
cheerful  time.  This  young  lady  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  it  and  so  we  are 
suggesting  Proverbs  17:22  as  the  key 
verse  for  the  month  of  December.  Re- 
member, of  course,  that  true  joy  is  not 
something    manufactured,     but     some- 
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thing  that  bubbles  forth  spontaneously 
from  the  glad  heart. 

Another  good  verse  for  the  month  is 
Luke  2:14:  "Glory  to  God  in  tfie  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  among  men  with 
whom  he  is  pleased." 

Still  further,  John  1:14  is  also  appro- 
priate: "And  the  Word  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us.  .  .  ." 

Big  Splurge  on  Alcohol  Advertising 

The  Clipsheet  points  out  that  al- 
cohol advertisers  continue  to  pour 
additional  millions  into  advertising 
beer,  wine,  and  hard  Hquors.  The 
1957  alcohol  advertising  bill  was 
$413,267,548.  The  National  Safety 
Council  points  out  that  "special  holi- 
day studies  show  that  55  per  cent  of 
the  Christmas  season  fatal  traflSc  ac- 
cidents  involve  a   drinking   driver." 

Parents  today  are  not  only  expected 
to  pave  the  way  for  their  children, 
but  they're  also  expected  to  furnish 
the  car. 

—CHARLES    RUFFING 
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Why  not  give  a  book  gift  this 
Christmas?  You  can't  miss  on  the 
suggestions  we  make  below: 

For  Children  Grades  1-3 

Leo  of  Alaska.  By  Edith  J.  Agnew. 
Uncle  Louie  contracts  tuberculosis 
and  Leo  has  to  go  off  to  a  church 
home,  but  exciting  and  interesting 
adventures  occur. 

Mateo  of  Mexico.  By  Ella  Huff 
Kepple.  Mateo  is  a  warm-hearted, 
eight-year-old  Mexican  boy  who 
moves  from  the  countiy  to  the  city 
to  live. 

The  Thirsty  Village.  By  Dorothy 
Blatter.  Two  villages  that  quarrelled 
about  water,  two  families  with  differ- 
ing religions,  two  sets  of  customs  that 
clash,  and  two  small  boys  who  want 
to  be  friends. 

For  Children:  Grades  4-6 

Ten  Pairs  of  Shoes.  By  Mae  Hurley 
Ash  worth. 

Ten  action  packed  stories  of  good 
neighbors  in  North  America — and 
what  it  would  mean  to  wear  a  good 
neighbor's  shoes. 

For  Junior  Highs 

Pearls  Are  Made.  By  Ann  M.  Har- 
rison. On  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Hasan  and  Donna,  and  their 
parents — a  Muslim  family — find  ad- 
\'enture  and  a  new  perspective  on 
life  as  they  find  a  Christian  mission. 

Each  of  these  five  books  is  $2.95, 
cloth    edition;    and    $1.50    for    the 


paper-back.  Order  from  The  Friend- 
ship Press,  257  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.Y.,  or  your  denomination- 
al bookstore. 

For  Young  People  and  Adults 

A  Tool  in  His  Hand.  By  Ann  M. 
Harrison.  The  saga  of  a  mission  doc- 
tor from  Nebraska  who  gives  his  Hfe 
to  Arabia.  Cloth  $2.75;  paper  $1.50, 
Also  Friendship  Press. 

Ye  Shall  Receive  Power.  By  Ralph 
and  Robert  Cushman.  A  small  pocket 
devotional  book  containing  medita- 
tions, prayers,  Scriptures,  and  poetry. 
The  poetry  is  supplied  by  Ralph;  the 
rest  of  the  material  by  Robert.  This 
is  tops;  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
50  cents  each  from  The  Upper  Room, 
1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville  5,  Tenn. 
Intercessory  Prayer.  By  Edward 
W.  Bauman.  Do  you  want  to  learn 
to  pray  for  others  with  power,  love, 
and  understanding?  Do  you  want  to 
know  how  to  meet  the  objections  to 
intercessory  prayer?  Read  this  book. 
$2.00.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7, 
Pa. 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Page  7,  Church  World  Service; 
Page  18,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes; 
Pages  19,  20,  Pusan  Children's  Char- 
ity Hospital;  Pages  32,  33,  UNICEF; 
Page  34,  UNITED  NATIONS;  Page 
50,  British  Travel  Association;  Page 
58,  U.S.  Air  Force;  Page  59,  Sl^- 
writer. 
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"Your  hands  clean?" 

Young  Johnny  Malone  always  had 
wanted  to  be  a  sailor,  and  he  en- 
listed the  day  after  he  was  eighteen. 
His  first  letter  home,  however,  de- 
noted a  certain  measure  of  disil- 
lusionment. It  read:  "Dear  Mom:  I 
joined  the  Navy  because  I  loved  the 
way  the  ships  were  kept  so  spick- 
and-span — but  I  never  knew  until 
this  week  who  keeps  them  so  spick- 
and-span.  Love,  Johnny." 
Bennett  Cerf  in  The  Life  of  the  Party 

When  you  help  out  a  man  in 
trouble,  you  can  be  sure  of  one  thing: 
he  won't  forget  you — next  time  he's 
in  trouble. 

— Illinois  General  News 


When  Marie  Curie,  the  scientist, 
was  busy  with  her  research,  nothing 
could  distract  her. 

One  day,  when  she  was  in  the 
middle  of  an  experiment,  a  distraught 
assistant  burst  into  the  lab. 

"Madame,  madame,"  she  cried,  "I 
just  swallowed  a  pin.  What  shall  I 
do?" 

"There,  there,  don't  fret,"  mur- 
mured the  scientist,  her  eyes  peeled 
on  her  microscope.  "I'll  get  you 
another." 

— E.  E.  Edgar  in  Coronet 

"I've  finally  saved  up  enough 
money,"  Willson  enthusiastically  told 
his  friend,  "and  I  bought  a  farm  eight 
miles  long  and  one  inch  wide." 

"Eight  miles  long  and  one  inch 
wide!"  echoed  the  incredulous  friend. 
"What  are  you  going  to  raise  on 
that?" 

Willson  smiled  smugly:  "Spaghet- 
ti." 

— Seaman  Jacobs  in  Pageant 

An  army  private,  filling  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire for  a  correspondence 
course,  was  stymied  a  bit  by  the 
question:  "How  long  has  your  pres- 
ent employer  been  in  business?"  But 
after  a  few  moments'  worried 
thought,  his  eyes  hghted  up.  He 
wrote:   "Since   1776." 

— United  Mine  Workers  Journal 

A  bachelor  is  a  man  who  is  crazy 

to   marry — but   realizes   it   in   time. 

— F.  G.  Kernan  in  Quote 

For  a  man  to  remain  a  bachelor 

calls  for  a  cool  head — or  cold  feet. 

— Hal  Chadwick  in  Quote 
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CHRISTMAS  FAR  FROM  HOME 

Because  you  are  far  from  home  this  Christmas  day 

And  cannot  come  to  me;  I  come  to  you, 

Bearing  gifts  of  love,  watchcare  and  remembrance. 

I  am  your  church. 

Enter,  as  of  yesteryear;  take  your  familiar  place. 

Breathe   the   fragrance   of   pine   bough   and 

Christmas   candle. 
Open  your  heart,  as  mighty  music 
Echoes  songs  of  that  first  Christmas  mom. 
Bow  your  head,  and  feel  the 
Quiet  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Know  the  abiding  love  of  the  Triune  God, 
As  you  receive  his  benediction  of  peace. 
Then  go  forth,  my  ambassador, 
Living  His  gospel,  remembering  His  words: 
"Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway 
Even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

—MINNIE  MAY  LEWIS 
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